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has written two other very 
popular books out of her ex- 
tensive experience in Italian 
travel. “Byways in Southern 
Tuscany” and ‘“Wayfarers in 
Italy” have become standard 
works and the latter has gone 
into six editions. 


Mrs. Hooker first began to 
know Italy intimately more 
than a quarter of a century 
ago. In the intervening years 
she has made frequent trips 
that have extended in each 
case over many months and 
taken her into sections that are 
rarely seen by travelers. 


Combined with a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the 
mind of the Italian villager 
Mrs. Hooker has an unusually 
fresh and human style that 
sets her work apart from most 
books of travel. 


For anyone who knows 
Italy or contemplates a trip to 
that fascinating country we 
commend this volume highly. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
eAUT HOR 


Mrs. Hooker, who makes her home in Califor- 
nia, has been a frequent sojourner in Italy for 
more than twenty-five years. Her visits have 
extended variously from a few months to a year 
and a half. There are no districts in the country 
with which she is not familiar with the famil- 
iarity of a friend who knows, understands, and 
loves the Italian people. 

Two earlier books by Mrs. Hooker, “Byways 
in Southern Tuscany” and ““Wayfarers In Italy” 
have been in great demand since their publica- 
tion. ““Wayfarers In Italy” has gone through six 
editions, 
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Of the illustrations appearing in ““ THROUGH 
THE HEEL OF ITALY” all but four are re- 
productions of photographs 


By Marian O. Hooker. 


The photographs of Alberobello roofs, Trani 
Farm House, Pietrogalla, Rodi, Candelaro and 
Rapolla were first published in “Farm Houses 
and Small Provincial Buildings in Southern 
Italy” and are reproduced here by permission of 
its publishers, the Architectural Book Publish- 
ing Co. Inc. 


PREFACE 


The record of these journeyings in South Italy covers 
two Visits, one in spring and one in autumn, and both 
were done entirely by automobile. The chauffeur was a 
competent Italian, whose use in supplementing the au- 
thor’s Italian by a vigorous outpouring of the vernacular 
was highly amusing as well as helpful in pronouncing 
on the practicality of housing accommodations. Hotels 
here are few, and possible only in the largest cities. The 
habit which was generally followed of carrying a lunch- 
eon to be eaten by the wayside made a pleasant picnic 
and saved searching for a sufficiently attractive wayside 
inn, if, indeed, such a thing was to be found at all in 
those often sparsely inhabited regions. 

An excellent guide for travel in the south of Italy 
is the invaluable “Italia Artistica,” a series of illustrated 
monographs on separate places, by the best authorities. 
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IN THE GARGANO 


‘ CHAPTER I 


IN THE GaRGANO, PEscuicl, VIESTE, Ropt, 
SANNICANDRO; TREMITI IsLANDS 


HEN in Florence I was preparing to journey 
southward, I was asked “Why go to Apu- 
lia?” I was not ready with a brief answer to 

so light-minded a question though I might have said 
there was no spot in all Italy that I did not wish to see, 
and especially those least frequented. What could be 
more exciting than the idea of travel in a great province 
where you meet no one you could recognize as a tourist, 
where week after week you come upon no person who 
speaks or even understands English (excepting an occa- 
sional returned emigrant), where in short the popula- 
tion is homogeneously Italian. Certainly it was not 
mainly beauty of landscape I was in search of, for Apu- 
lia has not that of north Italy, though even about this 
there is more than one opinion. 

When before starting I discussed the journey with a 
learned Apulian, he described his province as follows: 
“Tt is the most beautiful part of Italy, the railways they 
are excellent, the roads for automobiles they are perfect. 
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It is full of good hotels. It is safe to travel anywhere; the 
people they would not harm you, they are best than 


Tuscany.” 
Taken unsalted this was reassuring if we had needed 


to be fortified, but our minds were made up; with a 
well-tried intelligent chauffeur and modest demands 
with regard to lodgment, we were armed for almost 
any fate. Besides is there not keen interest in a region 
such as this which, little visited as it is, has a great and 
impressive history, noble examples of church architec- 
ture and captivating little towns dotting the long level 
shore, more foreign and oriental than one could imagine 
as existing in Europe? 

We set out and traveling slowly, stopping often, lin- 
gering where we were tempted to, we passed down 
through Umbria and the Abruzzi to the gates of the far 
south. Once in Apulia, Foggia is the first large town. 
Here we settled ourselves for some days, as a point for 
excursions and studied our maps, especially the invalu- 
able ones of the Touring Club Italiano. In all the world 
is there anything more intriguing than maps? What 
teasing possibilities they hold out, how they touch one’s 
imagination, how they stimulate the spirit of explora- 
tion! We scanned the territory that lay about us. We 
looked at the blunt promontory of the Gargano thrust- 
ing itself eastward into the Adriatic Sea; it is called Lo 
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Sperone d’ Italia, the Great Spur of Italy, and its south- 
ern coast is more or less well known to travelers, but 
all the northern shore is unvisited. And why should it be 
sought out? There are no art treasures there, no famous 
churches, no paragraphs in the guide books, neither are 
there railways. In short, it was a challenge to curiosity. 

One source of information I discovered, a valuable 
little book by Signor Michele Vocino, who is a native 
of the region and a lover of it. To this I am greatly 
indebted. It was decided then that the Gargano should 
be chosen for our first expedition. For the sake of pru- 
dence certain inquiries must be satisfied before start- 
ing, and in the metropolis of Foggia we asked whether 
on this little journey we should find safe places wherein 
to sleep. We were commended to Vieste, its furthest and 
largest town; it contained a hotel of sorts, and a tele- 
gram was despatched to engage rooms. 

Latin legend says the Gargano rose from the deep 
to unite itself with the mainland like a bride. Scientists 
explain away the romance of this statement by stating 
that in the geologic past it was an island. Tradition goes 
on to declare that Diomed, King of Argos, returning 
from the Trojan war, found a faithless wife and such 
were his indignation and sorrow that with more phi- 
losophy than some husbands, he sailed away with his 
companions in arms and landed on the Tremiti Islands 
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long called after him the Diomedei, over against the 
great promontory of the Gargano. He then proceeded 
to the mainland and conquered the whole country with 
marvelous speed and valor, after which he married 
Driona, daughter of Dauno, the native chieftain, re- 
ceiving as his bride’s dowry, says Ovid, the vast territory 
thereafter called Daunia, and this name clung to the 
region till the Romans came and called it Apulia. 
Early the next day we invoked Saint Julian, patron 
of travelers, and set forth. There is a sense of exhilara- 
tion in each morning’s start, for no matter how well 
one has been housed over night, the prospect of a new 
day of discovery brings an agreeable prick of excite- 
ment, and this particular one was a high adventure. 
Hills rise above hills as one mounts the promontory 
from the south, giving wider and still wider views. 
Then comes an irregular country of shallow valleys, 
with occasional narrow ravines, wide pasturage, and 
here and there a lonely little house with a bit of cultiva- 
tion about it, perhaps a stony field of Indian corn and 
a space of flax whose exquisite color repeats the blue of 
the sky, but its area is so small that one wonders how 
many inches of linen it will contribute. At the last 
height before descending to the shore you look over to 
the peacock-blue sea beyond. The prospect is inex- 
pressibly gentle and beautiful; long gradual curves of 
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the white road lead slowly downward through miles of 
a lovely untenanted wilderness. Among patches of 
shrubs and groups of trees alternating with the green 
sward, are enchanting little gardens of yellow crocus 
and purple thyme. 

Far below at the shore line lie two still lagoons sepa- 
rated narrowly from the Adriatic by a band of yellow 
sand, but reflecting the heavens with a different shade 
of color. We descended part way and then swung to- 
ward the east and presently passed into a beech wood. 
No other forest can be so jocund as one of beeches, their 
great trunks silvery gray, their leaves all twinkling in 
the sunlight, the varied undergrowth, broom, wild rose, 
honeysuckle—it was all too joyous to be left to its own 
happy solitude. We lingered as long as was prudent and 
after the laughing beeches had been left behind we 
entered a solemn and beautiful aisle through stone pines, 
a forest of another mood, yet in that golden afternoon 
no tree could be sad, only pensive. 

Between these two contrasting forests we had flashed 
through a striking town; in Vico we had come upon a 
new aspect, a novel architecture in contrast to the 
primitive gray cottages of the open country. Here was 
our first sight of the strongly oriental phase of this por- 
tion of Apulia. Against the steep hill slope were houses 
piled on houses, as it seemed, a solid mass, with every 
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sort of irregularity, every kind of incrustation, patch 
upon patch; arches enormous and deep, supporting por- 
tions of facades which were interrupted by projecting 
loggie, chimneys like obelisks, and all of it blinding 
white in the full afternoon sun. Brunette faces with 
flashing eyes looked from the windows, swarms of the 
inhabitants poured into the streets and almost blocked 
the slow progress of our car. Astonishment and curiosity 
filled them. It was not a noisy crowd but the people 
were not as clean as their white walls, disease showed 
among them, also there was not a hospitable attitude. 
It was decided not to alight, and we sped on, but after 
such a decision there is always regret. There is an Italian 
proverb which says, “the first inspiration comes from 
God; the second, from that other.”” Why had we been 
timorous, why not venture a little to gain much? Those 
shining black eyes in nut brown faces might have 
softened; we did not expect the welcoming cordiality 
of Tuscany but there had been no outright hostility, 
and a few words might have at least induced toleration. 
In traveling deliberate, reflect, or regrets will haunt you. 

When we saw the sea again it was from a high, steep 
bluff, and there stood a short, massive tower, square, 
tapering slightly toward the summit. The discovery of 
this was an unexpected pleasure—the watch towers 
then had not all disappeared. In the fifteenth and six- 
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teenth centuries a line of these sentinels existed, built 
along the coast, to give warning against the Turkish 
pirates that perpetually threatened the inhabitants. To- 
day no village or shepherd’s hut is in sight, yet here 
empty and alone it silently and faithfully keeps watch. 
The Albanian shore was opposite us as we stood look- 
ing eastward, a faint line of blue bounding the horizon. 
After a while we dropped to sea level where a narrow 
valley debouches and beyond, up against the sky rose 
Peschici. 


PESCHICI 


Its castle stands on a jutting cliff over the sea and 
the village climbs upward from below and continues 
above it. The approach is by a road cut into the steep 
pitch of the hill, and bordering this road on the inner 
side is a continuous line of dwellings, shelters for the 
poorer population, excavated in the perpendicular bank. 
The framing of the door is combined with a huge, tap- 
ering chimney, both being of heavy masonry and white- 
washed; the rest of the dwelling penetrates the rock 
behind. 

Strangely enough these caves, as the people them- 
selves call them, are not quite the impossible abodes 
they seem. An earlier traveler writes that he asked of 
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some of the older men in Peschici how it was possible 
that a form of habitation so degraded could be per- 
mitted. The answer was, “Do you realize that many 
city abodes are less commodious and healthful than 
these, yes and far less clean?” “After seeing the interior 
of several,” he continues, “I had to concede that in 
these seeming dens there had been constructed by end- 
less industry, roomy chambers, shapely, plastered, 
whitewashed and kept with a degree of order and clean- 
liness most surprising.” One is left without reassurance 
in regard to ventilation; that however is a superfluity 
rather than a necessity to many Italians. 

But Peschici is not alone in the matter of its cave 
dwellings. France and Spain can show them and I re- 
gret to say I have seen far more degraded ones—in- 
habited by white people—in a southern state of my 
native republic. 

Peschici is the most oriental and interesting place in 
all the Gargano, for here more than elsewhere Sara- 
cenic influence has left its trace in the beautiful little 
domed houses that look as though transplanted from 
Asia, pure white against the marvelous blue of the 
Adriatic. A group of them hanging upon the outer edge 
of a cliff sets one ruminating upon the past history of 
the coast. For the rest there are the angular sparsely 
windowed houses of the usual fashion set along nar- 
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row flinty thoroughfares traversed by little gray don- 
keys. The town is founded upon a rock if ever one 
was, for the streets, the piazza and the foundations 
of some of the larger buildings are cut out of solid 
stone. 

Near Peschici but somewhat further inland stood 
long ago the rich and famous monastery of Santa Maria 
di Calena. In the eighteenth century the last vestige 
of it was built into the walls of a country villa, so that 
nothing visible of it remains but popular tradition says 
that a great treasure lies under the ground where it 
stood, buried with the body of a daughter of Areodeno 
Barbarossa, the terrible Turkish pirate who ravaged 
the shores of Apulia in the sixteenth century. It is 
thought that the monastery was connected with the 
seashore by a subterranean passage. Such underground 
escapes were not uncommon in those centuries and in 
this case would have served the monks in time of 
danger, for the wealth of this establishment was well 
known. Through it they might reach the sea and take 
refuge upon the island where the Badia of Tremiti 
stood, better fortified and protected than their own. 

This passage has long been closed up but once in the 
year those who listen above it may hear a most fearful 
sound, for there gallops through it at dead of night a 
cavalcade of demons with infernal uproar. The burial 
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of this Turkish maiden in sacred ground, daughter of 
a robber of the church and a desecrator of its monas- 
tery, appears to have given a certain license to the allies 
of such a Mohammedan monster as Areodeno, so that 
the right to make this disturbance once a year is prob- 
ably maintained much as in England a right-of-way 
through a certain private property is preserved by the 
villagers’ walking through it once annually on principle, 
even at cost of inconvenience to themselves. At all 
events I regretted not being able to enjoy the excitement 
of listening to those demons, through arriving upon the 
spot at a wrong date in the year. 

Peschici stands high above the water and “the sea has 
made itself a nest under the cliffs,” as one of its people 
poetically said. This is a cavern into which the water 
flows at high tide to a depth of several inches. One 
summer evening years ago an exquisite vision was 
vouchsafed a priest who chanced to be walking upon 
the half-moon curve of the beach at sunset. A band 
of young girls had come to the shore to bathe and had 
entered the cave. A mood of the hour was upon them, 
for at that moment, formed in a circle, they were per- 
forming a measured dance with the gravity of a pagan 
ritual. Every one knows the magic of light and color 
in such circumstances; their silence, the reflections upon 
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their white bodies, the lapping of the shallow waves to 
whose rhythm they seemed to dance, the grace of their 
movements, made it a spectacle of unearthly beauty. 
Long afterward it was with a certain awe that the priest 
described what he, all unseen, had witnessed. 

There is hardly a village, however remote, in Southern 
Italy that does not contain at least one man who has 
been to America, earned some money and brought it 
back to his home. Such men are proud of their fame 
as travelers and also of their English which even if once 
good, often suffers a time-change after the return. 
Communication with them is bewildering. I have some- 
times heard a strange smothered utterance quite as un- 
intelligible as their native dialect. Even in distant Pes- 
chici there was a returned traveler who hailed us 
jovially: 

“Ecco! You spik inglis! You come from Stati Uniti?” 

“Yes, we do. You have been there then?” 

“My God yes, I live in Nova York, yes, two year.” 

“And now you are at home again, are you going back 
to the States?” 

“No, I bring home some money, I stay, I got my fam- 
ily here, two lill boys.” 

He looked contented and as we moved on he called 
jauntily, “So long!” 
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VIESTE 


After leaving Peschici the road follows the windings 
of the high coast for a few miles, to come out suddenly 
at the top of the descent to a small stream whose nar- 
row valley intervening, brings one face to face with 
Vieste on the opposite height at the extreme eastern 
point of the Gargano peninsula. Splendid is its profile 
as it slopes suavely from hilltop to shore. At the high- 
est point stands its huge sharp-angled castle against the 
sky. Then come the massed buildings of the town drop- 
ping from level to level like a stairway to the sea, but 
when that is reached, a causeway, rock-built and nar- 
row, leads far out into the water, ending in the towered 
and arcaded church of San Francesco. Vieste is called 
the forgotten city, but those who care to reach it will 
not forget it, poised upon the white cliffs from which 
it gazes out upon the Adriatic. In the moonlight, these 
cliffs became palaces of weird fairy architecture open- 
ing upon the sea to admit fabulous visitants. 

Once there lived in Vieste a young girl of such beauty 
as never before was seen. The mermaids were jealous 
of her and one night, as she waited at the edge of the 
water for her lover, they stole her away and chained 
her in a prison under the sea. Her lover weeps for her 
and waits for her still. Once every hundred years the 
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mermaids bring her to the surface of the water and 
allow her a day with her lover, but a chain so fine it 
can not be seen is attached to her. All day long the two 
are so happy that they forget they are not free; but 
when evening comes the mermaids tighten the chain 
and slowly, slowly, she is drawn away from the arms 
of her lover and back into the watery depths. Bereft 
and despairing, he never ceases to lament; and if you 
listen you can hear his voice, though you may think it 
the sound of the waves. 

Unhappily Vieste is not all poetry and romance. Its 
ambition is to be modern and progressive. In the re- 
moter parts of the town one comes again upon fascinat- 
ing little domed dwellings like those of Peschici, 
reminiscent of its long Byzantine loyalty, for it was 
last to be brought under the Norman yoke; but for 
the most part the houses are built in the fashion of 
today, though it is amusing to note that often such a 
house will have its low-domed roof still, but masked 
by the high square elevation of the facade. 

It is well to view the stately castle from a distance 
or at least from the outside, as the interior is thickly 
inhabited by the cheerful but unwashed poor, and 
malodorous alleys which at times almost become lad- 
ders, lead to it. Just below the castle is the cathedral, 
despised and rejected of men, for a big newer church 
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rudely sits upon it, backing against it and projecting 
its huge bulk above it, topped by an awkward campa- 
nile. I should mention that the street is a rather steep 
and narrow flight of stairs, upon which the portals of 
both churches give. We resented the showy upstart with 
its rude discourtesy to the older sanctuary and were 
glad to be invited into the latter by a kindly intelligent 
priest. He was proud to show us the Madonna in her 
niche, clad gaudily in gold and green; nevertheless he 
had reverence for the dead Savior, an antique abraded 
statue of old brown-yellow marble. Outside, over the 
portal was a lunette within a decoration of convention- 
alized foliage still faintly traceable. There was little to 
linger over, but the old building with its gray stone 
antiquity and its gabled facade put to shame its un- 
civil neighbor. 

We investigated our hotel. Assurance at Foggia that 
there was a possible inn and that rooms had been 
promised, meant something but not very much. “Joy 
of the street, sorrow of the house” is applicable to many 
primitive places. In daylight, in the open air, all things 
look easy and cheerful; you are on your own feet or 
entrenched in your motor car. But at night there is 
the shelter of a roof to consider. Doubtless the “hotel” 
at Vieste had somewhere accommodations for humble 
collective humanity, but when we had climbed the 
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stairs, guided by the landlord, there appeared to be but 
one room for tourists and that of very moderate size. 
It had two doors, one opening into the landlady’s dingy 
little parlor and the other into the kitchen. It had two 
beds. It was elegantly decorated in the matter of highly 
colored sacred prints, crocheted tidies and cotton lace. 
Yet somehow one felt gingerly, one looked about 
warily, in fact one distrusted those beds, even though 
they were enameled iron cots; also the floor was of stone 
and the walls plastered. But those things, though they 
ought to render one secure, are no defense whatever, 
nor are marble halls and superior brass bedsteads, for 
that matter, as I have proved. 

The force of the hotel appeared to consist of the 
landlord, a soft-stepping, deprecatory person, his wife, 
and a determined year-old baby who objected loudly 
to their dividing their attentions between her and our- 
selves. At the dinner hour the abundant bric-a-brac was 
removed from our center table and dinner served to us 
in the bedroom. It was not such a bad dinner; no din- 
ner I have ever been offered in the south was uneatable. 
We consumed it and were glad to find afterward that 
we had a competent reading light, but we went to bed 
with somewhat anxious minds. “Let no one conceive 
that he may pernoctate at Vieste with impunity,” as 
dear old Dennis says. We awoke in the morning un- 
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attacked but there was one of them reconnoitering on 
the outside of my mosquito net. His prospects had been 
foiled by my early rising. 

It is a breach of modesty to mention aloud the name 
of such an insect or to inscribe it in literature. I my- 
self possess an Italian-English dictionary which gives as 
a translation of the term a “‘b flat.” This is carrying de- 
corum far. Let us then for once be brave and talk of 
bedbugs. I will admit that in Apulia I have encountered 
them three times; only once, however, where they were 
thoroughly entrenched. But also I have encountered 
them in an accredited hotel on the Rhine and in a well- 
appointed one in my own country. Accidents will hap- 
pen. One is innocent yet one feels injured, disgraced, 
humiliated as by no other contretemps. Once, years 
ago, returning from Europe, I arrived at the immacu- 
late home of friends in New York. Dreadful things de- 
veloped in the night. It was discovered that my trunk, 
fresh from the hold of one of the liners of an impeccable 
steamship company, was infested. I myself had intro- 
duced them into the house! 

In Italy there is a resource, its name is “‘razzia,” a po- 
tent powder. Ring yourself roundabout with a narrow 
train of it on the under sheet and you are, as it were, 
impregnable. The Italians, by the way, have a name 
that the sensitive may use without a blush. It is cimice, 
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which has two meanings, a drawing-pin or a thumb- 
tack—that is, thumb-tack if you are American, 
drawing-pin if you are English. 

Before Vieste lost its importance as a port, notable 
things took place there. From it Pope Alexander III 
embarked for Venice to confer with Frederic Bar- 
barossa in 1176. In 1240 Frederic II is said to have come 
in person to Vieste and ordered built the castle. It is 
probable this statement refers to a renovation or re- 
building, as an earlier fortress must have existed there. 
More than once in the fifteenth century and again in 
the eighteenth, Vieste suffered cruelly from the ferocity 
of Turkish pirates. Dragut, one of the worst, continu- 
ously infested the Adriatic coast and once, driven by a 
storm upon the shore of the Gargano, besieged Vieste. 
The bravery of the repulse was such that he would not 
have succeeded in taking the place had it not been for 
the treachery of one of its own citizens, Nerbis by 
name. The slaughter that followed was pitiless. Old and 
young, men, women and children died and enormous 
numbers were carried away into slavery. It is interest- 
ing to note how the pirates rewarded the man who 
had enabled them to take the city. Nerbis was impaled 
alive by them. 

Sometimes Spanish infantry and armed horsemen 
were sent to protect the coast, but these were dreaded 
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almost as much as the corsairs, for the lodging and 
feeding of these idle and lawless preservers laid so heavy 
a tax on the already burdened people that they were 
wont to say they suffered as much from land pirates as 
from those of the sea. 

One touching incident remains connected with this 
shore of the Gargano. In 1294, the cardinals assembled 
in Rome to elect a pope. No agreement could be reached 
and in the deadlock it was suddenly suggested that a 
holy hermit whose retreat was in the mountains above 
Sulmona should be chosen, Piero da Morrone. The fame 
of his piety had spread throughout Italy; no one could 
disapprove, the matter was decided by acclamation and 
all Italy was filled with enthusiasm. Here was the su- 
preme priest, the true shepherd of the people! The 
startled hermit, amid great rejoicing, was carried off 
to Rome. Celestine V, as he was now called, was of 
course utterly unused to the world, and ignorant of 
the forms and powers of his office. Bewildered and dis- 
tressed, he “made the great refusal’? and fled to his 
hermitage in the mountains, but not to its former peace. 
Even here he was uneasy and leaving it, he traveled to 
Apricena from whence he went to Rodi, meaning to 
sail from there to Dalmatia, where he hoped to be un- 
known. 
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A gale drove the vessel in which he embarked upon 
the shore near Vieste, where he was recognized. The ex- 
cited populace surrounded him in crowds; they fell 
upon their knees and begged for his blessing; they set 
him upon a mule and accompanied him into the city 
amid great rejoicing. As soon as this was known in 
Rome, his malignant successor Boniface VIII had him 
arrested and conveyed to the castle of Fumone south 
of Rome, where he was imprisoned until he died. 


RODI 


After a stroll through Vieste in the forenoon we 
departed to follow the coast toward Rodi, passing again 
through Peschici. Between Peschici and Rodi, each aloft 
on its separate bluff, the road follows the perfect cres- 
cent of the low shore which lies between them, the Shell 
it is called. I wish I could convey in words the incom- 
parable beauty of that morning, the clear sunlight, the 
mild warmth, the gentle lapping of the wavelets that 
almost reached our wheels; on one hand the level azure 
of the sea, on the other a continuous line of orange and 
lemon groves interspersed with other fruit-trees and 
various shrubs unknown to me. At intervals a little 
white villino showed through the shining foliage but 
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for long no human being came in sight, no dog barked; 
we seemed the only inhabitants of an enchanted soli- 
tude laid under a spell of silence. 

Sometimes merely the upper branches of the trees 
were visible above the walls or stockades of giant reeds 
that bounded the different holdings. The soil is un- 
usually fertile, the water abundant and the climate 
temperate, but the place is open to one enemy, the 
wicked bora, a fierce north wind from whose attacks 
there must be protection. At last we came under the 
headland on which Rodi stands, and down below it I 
saw the barge of Cleopatra! There it lay some fifty 
feet from shore, with the sunlight resting upon all the 
rich colors of the fabrics that completely covered the 
sides of the little vessel and fell from it into the water. 
Never was craft so queenly draped. Yes, I know they 
were not Egyptian stuffs, only sails drying, yet with 
their deep blues and crimsons I hold they were hardly 
less beautiful. A few days earlier I had seen a similar 
vision of loveliness, the fishing boats with their colored 
sails coming in at evening. They filled the horizon in a 
wide crescent of prismatic hues, all silently converging 
on the little harbor, a flock of brilliant-plumaged hom- 
ing birds. 

We climbed up to Rodi by a wondrously winding 
road, sometimes under vines rioting over high walls, 
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RODI 


sometimes in the deep shade of trees, and on the way 
met a little group descending for water. An old woman 
stoutly planted on a donkey led the party and the chil- 
dren, who were the water carriers, looked scarcely more 
than ten or twelve years old. Some bore heavy Greek 
jars, picturesque but wastefully unsuited to their pur- 
pose; and others, the little flattened barrels character- 
istic of the country. 

Rodi looks prosperous, with an unusually civilized 
air, excellent buildings, clean streets and pretty, open 
piazza. Its massive pyramidal chimneys surpass those 
of Vico. It has a history so old that Herodotus mentions 
it but its present aspect is highly modern. Flourishing 
vegetable gardens and orchards lie about it. We drew 
up in the Piazza San Giovanni but our arrival caused 
no excitement. The people of Rodi are said to be ener- 
getic, laborious, patient and satisfied with touchingly 
little. After the phylloxera had swept the country there 
was much emigration. Signor Beltramelli says, ‘The 
discovery of America by the contadini worked a cer- 
tain amelioration in their condition besides being for 
them an education beyond that of school or church. 
They went, but in general they returned; they have a 
homesick affection for their own land. With what they 
save they come back, buy a bit of ground and build a 
little house. With this they are content.” 
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When we arrived in Sannicandro at high noon, it 
shone as brightly white on its gentle slope as had the 
other Gargano towns. We drew up where at a right 
angle from the highway, a street ascends, mounting by 
means of stairs with low lifts and broad treads like little 
platforms, bordered on either hand by a long continuous 
line of fluted wall, the flutings indicating the boundaries 
of small one-storied dwellings. There was of course a 
castle on higher ground, but so subdued, so perforated 
with modern windows, in short, so tamed to household 
uses that only its jutting bastions were a reminder of 
what it once was. 

Sannicandro has a character of its own but its ex- 
traordinary and, as far as I have seen, unique feature 
lay about us where we stood at the bottom of the slope 
—its water system. Here, bordering the irregular 
boundary of the closely built town, lay a level territory 
dotted all over in a seemingly haphazard way, with well- 
heads, roughly built up of stone and brick. From where 
I stood I could count sixty of them; in all there are 
upwards of two hundred, sometimes not more than 
fifteen feet apart. What possible underground source 
could fill so many! I talked about them with a woman 
who stood near. 
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“Does all your water supply come from these wells?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, Signora, there is no other.” 

“But how can you have enough when there are so 
many and they are so near together?” 

“It is only rain-water, and sometimes in summer there 
is almost none.” 

“But the water you draw from such shallow wells, 
is it clean?” 

“Not very; it is often muddy, but there is no 
other.” 

“How then is it purified? Do you filter it?” 

She smiled. ““We do nothing to change it. Everyone 
drinks it.” 

She looked a passive content, while I wondered. Can 
generations of people in time develop antitoxins that 
enable them to drink poison with impunity! I learned 
later that in this region there are times when drinking- 
water is more costly than wine. 

Sannicandro was originally founded on the seashore 
near Lake Varano, and called Santelena, but in the dread 
tenth century when the coast of Italy began to be 
ravaged by the Saracens, the inhabitants moved inland 
in a body to the present situation. Here they established 
their new city, built walls and especially secured them- 
selves under the protection of warlike patrons, such as 
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St. George. Why they later adopted San Nicandro is not 
known, but by his name it came to be called. 

At first a fief of the Church, it later came under 
local lordship, and in those ages when towns passed 
from owner to owner much as a drove of cattle might, 
the fate of Sannicandro is chronicled thus:— “In 1464 
Sannicandro belonged to Nicola della Marra and from 
him passed to his son Paolo. However, Paolo lost it 
through being guilty of a felony and it was sold to An- 
tonello Picciolo. In 1558 it was again sold, this time 
to Francesco di Sangro. In 1605 it belonged to the Caro- 
prese and in 1626 it was sold at auction and bought by 
Prince Cataneo.” 

Feudal lords of such places were sometimes paternally 
just and even generous to their people, but sometimes 
oppressive and cruel, while in general they lived far 
from their Apulian possessions, visiting such regions 
occasionally for the amusement of hunting, and mean- 
time leaving them in the hands of unscrupulous over- 
seers who collected what revenue they could extort 
from the pitiful villagers. 

Italians born in the south of Italy, but educated and 
taking up their careers in the north, still keep their love 
and loyalty for the locality from whence they came, 
and, while they deplore the non-advancement of their 
native towns, cannot help a sigh over that “levelling 
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civilization” that is making them modern and common- 
place instead of ignorant and picturesque. “The tiny 
steamer that now touches at the shore is the first mani- 
festation of coming change. It shows me my Gargano 
deprived of the fascinating isolation which once it had. 
Going are the pictorial mountain costumes, disappear- 
ing the ancient habits and beliefs. Rarely are seen the 
velvet jacket, the short breeches with sash of rose or 
azure, the little Frigian cap, the wide revers of the shirt 
open at the breast. Only occasionally some old shepherd 
from the hills, indifferent to modern fashions, may be 
seen thus dressed. The costume of the women still ap- 
pears at certain seasons. It is assumed on festal days, 
at weddings and funerals, the thickly pleated skirt of 
dark heavy stuff with bands of bright color at the hem, 
the kerchief and ample apron both of flowered ma- 
terial, the silk head dress usually scarlet, sometimes 
green, bordered with gold, the big earrings, and chains 
and charms of gold covering the bosom.” * 

If one could only time one’s arrival at such places by 
the local festa or some high day of the church, how 
delightful to witness all this! 

Curious are many of the customs on this slope of 
Monte Gargano; for instance, those of marriage. Until 
within a few years a singular form of forced affiance 


1 Vocino, Michele: Lo Sperone d'Italia. 
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was practiced, a seeming relic of the earlier violent ab- 
duction of the object of a man’s desire. A youth having 
fallen in love with a maiden who did not accept his 
courtship or was refused him by her parents, watched 
for a moment when the girl was alone, usually at eve- 
ning, and stealing upon her unawares snatched the ker- 
chief from her neck and fled with it. So seriously was 
this act looked upon, though followed by no other 
violence, that the girl thus treated was compromised 
and could not hope for another suitor. She remained 
unmarried unless she accepted the man who thus in- 
jured her; and whether happily or not, the wedding 
usually followed, unless the men of the two families 
engaged in a bloody encounter over the affair. 

In time this custom was disapproved by many of the 
Gargano folk, and an appeal was made to the Bishop of 
Foggia to put an end to it. The Bishop responded and 
coming to a near-by town, San Marco in Lamis, in all 
the pomp of his office delivered a course of sermons for- 
bidding the custom and putting a round curse on the 
youth who practiced it. 

“Maledetto, maledetto, colui che strappa il fazzo- 
letto!” resounded through the church and this became 
a formula never to be forgotten. 

Milder forms of courtship succeeded. The official en- 
gagement of the couple is now celebrated by a banquet 
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given by the relatives and friends of the bride, at which: 
cakes, dried fruits and wine are served. The trousseau 
is shown. A sheet is spread over the bed and first of all 
a handful of grain is scattered upon it; this is an augury 
of future abundance. The linen prepared for the bride 
and some of her clothing are displayed. The marriage 
ceremony takes place in church and at one point the 
bride kneels and, picking up the corner of her apron, 
makes the gesture of placing it under the knee of the 
bridegroom, in evidence of submission and faithfulness. 
As the couple walk out of the church door they find 
their progress barred by a number of laughing young 
women, friends of the sposa, who hold flowery ribbons 
and gilt cords across their path. This carries the wish 
that their path in life may be accompanied by joy and 
plenty. 

When there is a death in the family, the ceremony of 
mourning is carried on by a number of women who for 
hours lament the departed one with tears and cries, 
calling upon his name and reciting his virtues in a 
rhythmic wail that resembles a liturgy. After the burial, 
friends supply the family with a meal which often takes 
the proportions of a banquet and frequently food is 
sent in for days afterward. Men in mourning remain 


unshaved for a number of months and if the loss is 
a profound one, such as the head of the household, 
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no sweet dishes are prepared in the home for a year. 

Unhappily there is full belief in witchcraft in the 
Gargano and the south in general, and so of course in 
Sannicandro. “In speculation, in vendetta, in love af- 
fairs, recourse is had to witchcraft when there comes a 
moment of difficulty. The witch has specifics for all, 
to melt a hard heart, to beguile affection, or on the other 
hand to destroy the health or possessions of one against 
whom her activity is directed. The formula, the diabolic 
word, the mysterious book, is handed down from 
mother to daughter, for it is almost invariably women 
who practice this art. 

“The poor go openly in search of the witch. The rich, 
if they have in the house a sick person, or there is a 
family quarrel, or a matrimonial affair is going wrong, 
try to procure her services by stealth, and she may well 
prove to be a woman of their own countryside, the 
last one they would have suspected. She appears timidly, 
she prescribes diffidently, perhaps she advises that cer- 
tain mysterious phrases be recited in special circum- 
stances, at stated hours, or perhaps she gives a tiny 
packet to be placed secretly in the food of a patient. 
And what may be the contents of such a minute re- 
ceptacle? Perhaps powdered human bones, desiccated 
blood, hair cut into short bits, morsels of plaster or, 
worst of all, particles of unnamable filth. 
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“I may add that however I have essayed, implored, 
promised—for in my service there was a family who 
practiced the profession—never have I been allowed, 
not to examine, but even to see the famous book which 
is the tool of their vocation.” 

“In the Gargano they still sing their own ancient 
melodies, beautiful in their grave simplicity, noble har- 
monies that leave one in doubt whether one has.listened 
to a love song or a liturgy, so solemn are they. These 
songs are sung often as serenades or during the harvest 
season, the gayer more accented melodies frequently by- 
the muleteers as they walk beside their beasts. 

“Such verses made by some unknown rural poet in 
the silence of the fields or the watches of the night, 
are repeated perhaps for centuries with hardly a 
change.” In Peschici the song is called ottava; in San- 
nicandro, sunetto. Only a poet should translate them, 
but I venture to give at least the sentiment of one or 
two. 


Tell me or yes or no. 
Tell me if hope there be. 
If it be yes, speak without waiting. 


If it be no, speak without fearing. 


I nursed a rose to blooming, 


Tended with loving care. 
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With tears I watered it, 
Faithful and unforgetting. 


°Tis gone, nor leaves with me 
Even its fragrance. No, 
Only its thorn remains 


Piercing my lonely heart. 


In Sannicandro there is a gay spring song for Easter 
and a curious usage for that season. From the day the 
church bells announce the resurrection until Whitsun- 
tide, the young girls keep a swing suspended from the 
beams of the house, placing it opposite the outer door. 
Two of them sit together in it and, while swinging, 
sing a verse of the song alternately till the sunetto comes 


to an end. 


TREMITI ISLANDS 


Between Sannicandro and Ripalta lies Lesina, a tiny 
fishing village, upon the shore of the great lagoon, “‘poor 
houses and a rich cemetery,” alas! The people are gentle 
and courteous, with the depression of malaria hanging 
about them; that curse has been removed from the 
Maremma but neglect is still the portion of the south. 
Opposite Lesina, far out at sea lies the Tremiti group 
of rocky islets, seat of a famous monastery, constructed 
in a religious fervor of courage and determination just 
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where it most tempted attacks from the sea-wolves. 
There is an ancient map of the three islands which 
shows them much resembling frosted cakes shaped with 
great exactitude and decorated by a master confec- 
tioner, while the surrounding water is stippled with ap- 
proaching pirate galleys. 

Just at this spot the Diomed legend has its end, as 
Diomed himself was buried here, with the richest of 
his treasures, in a splendid tomb guarded by his com- 
panions changed into fearsome birds with fiery eyes, 
according to Vergil. The Christian legend of course 
takes it up and finishes out the pattern. A holy man in 
the beginning of the Christian era made the spot his 
hermitage, and living in continual prayer and severest 
penance, one day was visited by the Madonna who 
showed him where the wealth of Diomed lay buried and 
ordered him to build with it a worthy temple. The ar- 
dent hermit promptly obeyed and left the island in a 
very small boat which bore him in a single night to 
Constantinople whence he speedily returned in a ship 
loaded with all the materials requisite for carrying out 
the Virgin’s directions. 

The abbey rose and in the eleventh century jit was a 
flourishing establishment, but, scandal said, much fre- 
quented by the Slavs of the opposite shore; the monks 
were quite too friendly with these heretics, their man- 
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ners were corrupted; in fact they were leading most 
ungodly lives. The Pope ordered an investigation of the 
abbey. The Bishop of Dragonara, who was to make it, 
reported that he had not been able to land, prevented 
by the monks and their friends the Slavic pirates. This 
was beyond early Christian endurance; the abbey was 
purged of the Benedictines and brothers of the Cister- 
cian order established in their place. These, by the strict- 
ness of their rule and the sanctity of their lives, restored 
the abbey to its pristine decorum. One marvels at the 
fortitude of men who thus dedicated themselves to an 
isolated life of austerity with death threatening hourly 
and no possibility of either flight or protection. 

Later the abbey was ordered fortified so that against 
an open attack there was some security. But the mur- 
derous sea robbers were resourceful; in the fourteenth 
century one Almagasero, a particularly awful pirate, 
planned a naval ruse. He caused to be constructed a 
coffin of a size to hold himself and a large supply of 
swords. His galley approached the abbey of Tremiti 
with signals of distress. The unsuspecting monks has- 
tened to the landing and were implored to give burial 
to the dead leader. They helped to carry the bier, some- 
what wondering at its weight and bore it, chanting the 
while, into the church. The Dalmatians followed the 
coffin, unarmed and weeping inconsolably. 
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Arrived within the walls, the coffin suddenly burst 
open, the pirates seized the swords and having slaught- 
ered the monks, sacked the place thoroughly and then 
setting fires in the buildings, rowed away. 

After this, what remained standing on the island was 
abandoned for nearly a century. At the end of that 
time a certain cardinal obtained the papal sanction to 
rebuild the monastery, enlarge it and furnish it with 
adequate means of defense. Considerable reluctance 
showed itself among those expected to realize this proj- 
ect. They were perhaps not quite so eager for martyr- 
dom as in earlier centuries. The pirates were at the 
height of their power; no longer were they prowling 
sea-robbers; they had lifted themselves to a far higher 
position. Soliman the Great had conceived the idea of 
making allies of the most powerful among them instead 
of warring with them as outcasts. To this end, he had 
seated three of the strongest upon thrones of their own, 
at Algiers, Tripoli and Tunis, and chosen others to the 
supreme command of his navy. 

But at last, “yielding to the divine will and the com- 
mand of the Pope,” the abbey took shape and on a far 
grander scale. A chronicler of the time describes the 
splendor of the pictures, the marbles, the mosaics, and 
enumerates its new and commodious features, the piazza 
and cloister, the stately staircases, the dormitories and 
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infirmary, the refectory, “grand and magnificent,” the 
wine cellars, the cisterns, the armory, also certain habi- 
tations for all manner of artists and artisans, physicians, 
barbers, chemists, tailors, shoemakers, bakers, masons, 
locksmiths, carpenters, etc., not forgetting to give some 
particulars of the prisons, one of them “in a form most 
dolorous, narrow, and withal evil-smelling.” 

Within a few years the occasion came for putting the 
fortified abbey to the proof. The corsairs of Soliman 
decided that the possession of an island in the Mediter- 
ranean would be advantageous. They first attempted to 
take Malta, but, repulsed there, proceeded to Tremiti. 
It was indeed a terrifying sight; a hundred and fifty 
armed galleys approached to within a mile of the island, 
where they signalled a friendly visit. The friars hur- 
riedly took council together, and returned the salute 
with a broadside from their cannon, after which the 
fleet disposed itself for a siege. This lasted for three days, 
with exchange day and night of cannonades, flights of 
arrows and volleys of stones. Once during the time there 
took place a parley in which the Turks exhorted the 
friars to surrender, offering them the choice of all the 
honors of war or of being every one hacked into small 
pieces. 

The friars responded with high spirit inviting their 
enemies to do their worst and assuring them that if 
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they, the Turks, were victorious, they would find no 
one alive on the island. Spiritually they were safe, for 
on the very first day every friar and layman had secured 
himself by confessing, taking the sacrament and receiv- 
ing plenary absolution. Meantime they had so cleverly 
disposed themselves that the Turks judged the garrison 
to be numerous, and that to attempt a landing by force 
would be disastrous, so that on the third day, a storm 
threatening, they departed. “Looking,” says the chron- 
icler, “with their great sails set, like a huge city moving 
over the water.” 

There was an amusing postscript to the siege of the 
abbey. It appears that at one of the stops the pirate fleet 
made before reaching Tremiti, a small party of corsairs 
decided to go off on a private boating party and, care- 
less of time, reached the shore again to find the fleet 
had departed. This was disconcerting, but taking it with 
some philosophy, they turned inland again to do a little 
more independent robbery, and directed their way to- 
ward the monastery of San Nicola near Lesina. Here 
they were not only received with a spirited fusillade 
but the determined monks issued forth, captured two 
of the party and put the others to flight. Those remain- 
ing retreated to the seashore where they looked about 
for an abandoned boat. This they presently found, but 
as it was not equipped for a long voyage they were 
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obliged to fashion a sail, greatly put to it for materials 
therefor. With much contrivance this was finally ac- 
complished; the labor must have been considerable as 
it was composed of their own jackets, trowsers and 
shirts. This done, they cheerfully set sail for the Abbey 
of Tremiti, which before now they were convinced 
had been seized by their fleet, a job requiring some effort 
that, they congratulated themselves, their own little 
party had escaped. 

What was their surprise on nearing the Tremiti is- 
lands to find the abbey looking peacefully secure, and 
moreover to see a boat putting out from it manned by 
soldiers and friars with indubitably hostile intentions. 
The pirates faced about, and made haste to escape east- 
ward. They were pursued all day by the resolute monks, 
but as night fell, a storm broke and the pursuers gave 
up the chase. History does not say what became of the 
piratical party, but it is to be hoped the fishes feasted 
on them that evening. 

The last chapter in the story of the heroic abbey was 
much like that of other such religious establishments. 
In 1737 it was suppressed and in 1792, made a govern- 
ment prison. The combination of abbey and castle as 
it stands today is most picturesque and there still re- 
mains one living feature precisely as it existed in the 
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long past, the circling of falcons overhead. They were 
famed for their excellence in the picturesque days of 
hawking and many of the birds were exported to 
France where they were eagerly bought. 
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CHAPTER II 


IN THE GARGANO, MANFREDONIA, MONTE 
SANTANGELO 


MANFREDONIA 


N the southern side of the Gargano headland 
lies the little port of Manfredonia, high hills 
on the north, the sea before her and to the 

south the Tavoliere, that great plain stretching away for 
miles, open, treeless, dedicated for centuries to countless 
multitudes of sheep. Its few inches of soil lie upon a bed 
of rock and today the small portions of it that are 
planted to grain show its poverty. But the day we trav- 
ersed it under the blue dome of the sky with the sparkle 
of the sea beyond, it had its own beauty. There were 
spaces of cactus full of coloring fruit, sprays of fennel 
with yellow flowers waving in the breeze, tall stems of 
dipsacus, wild mint, and the exquisite asphodel. 

When we had made half the distance to Manfredonia, 
we came upon a lovely Romanesque church standing 
alone in the wide solitude, all that is left of the town 
of Siponto. It is held that Siponto was one of the cities 
founded by Diomed and that Saint Peter ordained the 
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first bishop. When it was besieged by the Saracens and 
the bishop was holding the town against them, the com- 
mander of the infidels offered to treat with him in re- 
gard to a capitulation and to send a horse to bring him 
to the interview. This being accepted, the wicked Sara- 
cen chose a steed of so savage and unmanageable a tem- 
per that his rider was certain to be killed; but when the 
bishop mounted him, the animal instantly recognized 
the holiness of his burden and became the gentlest and 
most submissive of palfreys. 

We have no account of the interview but what saved 
the city was the fact that San Lorenzo, appearing to 
the bishop in a dream, gave him such advice in regard 
to the siege that the result was a battle in which the 
Christians routed the Saracens. San Lorenzo therefore 
was chosen as the patron of Siponto and of course of 
Manfredonia where there are many representations of 
him, always on horseback in memory of the bishop’s 
ride to the Saracen camp. 

Conrad landed at Siponto in 1250, and Manfred, who 
had by this time subdued all Apulia, spontaneously 
handed all lordship over to him as the elder brother. 

The place suffered much from malaria and also from 
earthquakes, and that of 1255 totally destroyed the 
town so that, Conrad having by that time died, Man- 
fred ordered the site abandoned and a town upon the 
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seashore built to be called Manfredonia. It must have 
been a sight for gods and men, “all the oxen of Apulia 
in procession, going and coming, to carry building ma- 
terial for the new city.” The cathedral was begun and 
dedicated to San Lorenzo, but before the town could 
be completed, Manfred had fallen at Benevento and 
Charles of Anjou came. He tried to change its name 
to New Siponto; he even engraved Nova Sipontum * 
over the principal gate, but the inhabitants would have 
none of it so Manfredonia it remained. 

In the move, the church of Santa Maria Maggiore re- 
mained behind and fortunately for us on this morning 
the door stood wide and a cheerful little custodian was 
busy within. The church as it remains today is beauti- 
fully clean; the caretaker, who in his duties is certainly 
seldom disturbed, welcomed us and made the most of his 
church. He descended with us to see the crypt where are 
many columns having good capitals with differing de- 
sign but all are covered thickly with whitewash. Here 
dwells a miracle-working black Madonna, carved in 
wood, surrounded by ex votos many of which were in 
the form of pictures, the miracle as usual portrayed be- 
low while the Madonna presided in the clouds over- 
head. Here I observed with some surprise, that in many 
pictures there appeared, side by side in the sky, one 

1 Keppel Craven. 
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black and one white Madonna. This suggested a doubt 
as to the plenary powers of the black one, or perhaps it 
represented only a wish to add security by codperation. 

As we traveled on we passed two of the ricoveri or 
shelters built for the use of shepherds and carters in 
bad weather. Stately buildings they are with their wide 
arches and great space inside for man and beast. There 
is some provision also of hay, straw and red wine to be 
bought at need. Usually a little chapel is added. When 
furious blasts of wind sweep the great plain, and sheets 
of slanting rain lash it, the ricovero must look a heav- 
enly haven. 

As far back as the Roman time the Tavoliere was a 
boundless pasture populated by half savage shepherds 
with their flocks. It is recorded that the Pretor Postu- 
mius after a servile uprising condemned two thousand 
of these nomads to death on one day. 

In later centuries it has been the scene of great yearly 
tides of migration. When the month of May came the 
flocks and herds of the Apulian shepherds traveled to 
the mountains of the Abruzzi and the Beneventan up- 
lands, there to graze through the summer, myriads of 
sheep and wild cattle with their owners as untamed as 
they. The highest number of sheep that once grazed the 
Tavoliere is estimated at four and one-half million; 
this was in the fifteenth century. When the great semi- 
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annual trek began there was of necessity a certain 
orderliness about it. Across the miles of plain the im- 
mense procession followed tracks that were laid. out 
three hundred or more feet in width, marked at inter- 
vals by columns or terms of stone, and the lines of these 
tratturi as they were called can be traced in places to- 
day. 

One owner might possess five or ten thousand sheep. 
The shepherds under him had each in his care a given 
number; each was mounted and carried a crook, in 
form a perfect bishop’s crosier, and aided by half a 
dozen huge dogs, guarded three to four hundred sheep. 
These led the caravan; then came the cattle, huge 
horned beasts harder to control; last of all, the donkeys. 
On the backs of these or in rough carts drawn by them 
traveled the women and children with the few coarse 
household implements they owned. Thus this mighty 
multitude moved from day to day northward to the 
mountain pastures where they remained till the first 
November chill sent them down to the plain again.’ 

After a time we came in sight of Manfredonia, a 
white fringe along the shore of the Adriatic. Its build- 
ings are not high, many of them being of but one story; 
there are touches of pink, yellow and blue, and an oc- 
casional domed roof, which make it charmingly eastern 
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in character. One has a socially intimate feeling walking 
along its main street lined with little shops for these are 
quite shallow and have a door opening upon the bed- 
room, the bed being much in evidence, very clean, 
spread with a gayly colored counterpane and fine linen 
sheets. It is said that those sheets, being too elegant for 
common use, are removed at night and replaced in the 
morning. 

Sometimes on the outer door three large crosses are 
traced with whitewash, to guard the children from the 
danger of witches that come down from Benevento. 
This is very curious, for I could get no explanation of 
why Benevento is a centre of such malevolence. Also 
on the wall of a house there will appear such words as 
“Crepa Pinvidial” (“away with envy”), for that sin 
lays one open to danger from the evil eye. 

There is nothing to remind one of the town as Man- 
fred built it. We read of a splendid cathedral, but this 
with all the rest was destroyed by the Turks in 1620 
with all the accompanying barbarities practised by that 
pleasant race. 

For the cathedral Manfred desired a bell, the great- 
est ever cast, one that when rung should be heard fifty 
miles inland. It was ready in 1263 and Manfred came to 
hear it. He was disappointed, the sound did not reach 
the required distance; he had the bell melted and recast 
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with added metal, “for,” says the chronicler, “the king 
desired this bell to summon aid to Manfredonia now 
while it was weak, the inhabitants being few, but for 
the future he wished to make Manfredonia a city of 
three thousand firesides.” At the close of Manfred’s 
short life the bell was carried away to Bari; later it was 
melted down to coin money, so history says, but the old 
people of the town know better. They hold that when 
the Turks took the city, they attempted to carry off 
the bell. They contrived to get it on board one of their 
vessels; the wind being favorable, they set sail; then 
there came a furious tempest and ship and bell sank to 
the bottom of the sea. By the following festa of San 
Lorenzo, the patron saint of the town, the inhabitants 
were busy rebuilding their city, when towards evening, 
deep and melodious, an infinitely solemn sound came 
wafted from the sea. Full of wonder they ceased their 
work to hearken, they recognized the tone of their lost 
bell and hurried to the shore. There was no doubt of it; 
filled with awe they wept and prayed while they lis- 
tened. And ever since when any evil or danger threatens 
Manfredonia those of the people who are good, the pure 
in heart, hear the warning of the bell coming from the 
depths of the sea. 

At noon, having walked to the end of the main street, 
the Corso Manfredi, we reached the castle, a low massive 
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structure with round towers washed by the waves, and 
now used as barracks. Near by is a modest little public 
garden where, under a shaded trellis, we ordered lunch. 
They brought us good bread, fresh fish well cooked and 
excellent wine. The price for satisfying three hearty 
appetites was a little over one dollar. As at other times, 
we met no attempt to overcharge in the south. 

The people of Manfredonia think highly of their 
town. Signor Beltramelli tells a delightful story of the 
old man who, on his arrival there, carried his luggage 
into the inn for him, and who, as he puffed along, re- 
peatedly extolled his city in the phrase, ‘““Manfredonia 
is the finest nation in the world!” 


MONTE SANTANGELO 


On the hills above Manfredonia lies the town of 
Monte Santangelo. On the way to it we passed the tow- 
ered castle of il Barone Gambadoro, anglicized Baron 
Goldenleg, a pleasing name that sets one wondering 
how the first wearer acquired it. Whether any member 
of his family survives I do not know but at present it 
houses the post and telegraph office and also has quar- 
ters for humble tenants. 

It was the second of May when we arrived in Monte 
Santangelo and although the holy anniversary is the 
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eighth, it was already thronged with devotees, a piteous 
assemblage, showing the fatigue of their last steep climb, 
covered with the dirt of their journey and exhaling 
evil odors. There were the aged, the lame, the blind, 
the diseased, yet all seeming cheerfully confident of im- 
mediate miraculous cure. 

We moved slowly along the street toward their goal, 
the famous sanctuary in the cave of Saint Michael. 
Near the entrance stands a fine octagonal tower built 
by Charles of Anjou, whose bell rings continuously for 
the three holy days of the festival. At the entrance to 
the cave are two splendid bronze doors and each pil- 
grim as he passes through them rattles the handles. 
One’s feelings of solemnity in approaching them are 
somewhat distracted by the presence of importunate 
vendors of very bad alabaster statuettes of the saint, as 
well as gingerbread, pocket knives and a variety of wax 
candles in the shape of human figures, horses and the 
like. Some larger and more important statuettes may 
be conveniently carried home. This is contrived in a 
most ingenious fashion; the warlike Saint is taken apart, 
head, wings, crown, shield, sword and pedestal, and 
packed in a casket for transportation, at your order. 
We did not go beyond the gates, having been strongly 
advised to avoid such close contact as it involved with 
those afflicted with skin disease. From the gates down- 
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ward, there is a long flight of stairs leading to the floor 
of the cavern cut out of the solid rock, and pilgrims 
descend it on their knees. Ascending a staircase thus is 
a painful effort but what must the suffering be where 
the action is reversed. 

Not more than a hundred years ago there was a grove 
of trees near by whose branches were hung with small 
stones through which a hole had been drilled by the 
votaries. This it is evident was a curious survival of 
pagan worship, for it was their custom to suspend little 
masks and images of stone on the trees in honor of the 
god Bacchus, and Pagan rites were celebrated in this 
cave long before Christians made it a shrine. Even its 
existence had been forgotten when it happened that a 
rich man named Gargano, who possessed numerous 
flocks and herds, lost a fine bull. After long search he 
found it standing before a hole in the ground and being 
weary and angered, aimed an arrow at the beast. To 
his surprise the arrow recoiled and struck his own foot. 
He went home pondering this strange occurrence; 
finally he related it to the Bishop of Siponto. That night 
the archangel Michael, appearing to the Bishop in a 
dream, told him the cave was the object of his par- 
ticular predilection, as he might verify by visiting it. 
Upon this the Bishop accompanied by many people 
went to the cave, and there beheld an apparition of 
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the Saint who when he disappeared left the print of his 
foot in the rock. 

After this miracle the sanctuary was established and 
the town grew up and was called Monte Santangelo, 
after Saint Michael who is the first of the seven arch- 
angels, the captain of the Hosts of Heaven, the record- 
ing angel and the special patron of all high and moun- 
tainous places. His worship spread rapidly; his shrine 
soon became one of the wealthiest in all Italy. Sovereigns 
sent great contributions, while another source of en- 
richment came from adventurers who left part of their 
booty there in exchange for the wiping out of their 
crimes. Prudent pilgrims on leaving the cave carry 
away a fragment of rock, which is a specific against 
cholera. Ferdinand I of Naples impudently robbed the | 
shrine in 1460, melting the silver ornaments to make 
coins which carried on one side his own image and on 
the other, that of Saint Michael with the legend “Justa 
tuenda.” 

On the continuation of the ridge a little beyond the 
town stands Castel Gigante, one of those built by Fred- 
eric II, which besides being a strong fortress, contained 
palatial rooms furnished with the extreme of luxury 
for the period of his residence. 
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CHAPTER III 


Lucera, Biccari, Troia, Bovino, BARLETTA 


ETURNING from the Gargano to Foggia, 


one may easily stop to see the ancient town 


of Lucera with the ruins of that enclosed city 
built by Frederic II for those Saracen soldiers who for 
twenty years were his one unfailing support. The town 
looks out from its low hill over the great campagna of 
Apulia; earthquake-stricken and almost treeless, that 
rolling plain like the great deserts of sand is touched 
with magic at sunset, and becomes a dream of colors 
harmonized in perfection by the thin veil of purple 
mist that hovers over it. In itself Lucera is not of great 
interest, though the kindly gentlemen in the Municipio 
will show you, among other things, an unusually fine 
piece of Roman pavement and several busts of that 
period, when you would so much prefer to see relics 
connected with Frederic II. Of these there is not one; no 
doubt Charles of Anjou took pains that none should 
survive, as he did elsewhere in Italy. 
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The cathedral has an uninteresting facade, but some 
details of interest within escaped the ruinous restoration 
of 1882 when its fine old chestnut roof was taken away. 
The church of San Francesco attracts one more, and the 
old convent of San Salvatore has a beautiful cloister. 
Beyond the town is the vast citadel from which, when it 
is clear, you may see what remains of Fiorentino where 
Frederic II died. That great Emperor, the most enlight- 
ened man of his time, yet had faith in soothsayers. On 
his last march southward he became ill and was halted 
at this hamlet of Fiorentino. Early in his career, astrolo- 
gers had told him he would die near gates of iron, in a 
town whose name was derived from Flora. This proph- 
ecy meant Florence to him so he had always avoided 
that city. Now as he felt himself growing weaker he 
asked the name of the place where he lay. When told 
it, he remembered seeing a door barred with iron near 
his room and said: ‘This is the spot long ago foretold me 
as that of my death, and the will of God must be done.” 

Of the great citadel which he caused to be con- 
structed for his devoted Saracens, only the broken walls 
and a tower or two remain, enclosing a wide area now 
empty and grass-grown. The buildings that filled it have 
been pulled down, probably, like so many other such 
structures, affording a quarry to the people of later 
centuries. One regrets it, for the architecture of that 
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oriental city must have been greatly picturesque. Ex- 
quisite things have been found, coins, armor, pieces of 
plate and articles of jewelry. It is said that the many 
statues which were part of the adornment of the quar- 
ters Frederic built for himself within the walls were 
brought from Naples on the backs of men. 

Keppel Craven notes that a strange echo could be 
heard among those walls which repeated a sound eleven 
times. 

In his sojourns there, it is said Frederic became an 
oriental monarch, liking to wear the eastern costume 
and to ride on an elephant. He kept tame lions and he 
also maintained a luxurious harem guarded by eunuchs. 
This was a particular grievance of the Pope although 
an old custom of the earlier Norman leaders. The com- 
ing of the Saracens with their culture and their civiliza- 
tion to the half dead town of Lucera gave it new life. 
Their industry and their art made it a flourishing centre, 
their manufactures of cloth and of arms, and the beauty 
of their wood carving became celebrated and the com- 
merce enriched the little city. Frederic did not exclude 
Christians from Lucera; he even invited the Franciscans 
to come, and built a church for them, but no liberality 
of his could appease the hatred of the Church. After his 
death the Pope tried to secure the Mussulman soldiers 
for his own service, but they refused his offer. 
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When Frederic was gone, his gallant young son Man- 
fred, persecuted by Innocent IV, fled for protection 
to Lucera. Arriving at the gates at night, his men 
cried “Open to the son of your great benefactor 
Frederic.” 

The guards feared a ruse. ““We cannot open, our or- 
ders are to keep the gates closed till morning.” 

Then Manfred came forward and they recognized 
him. 

“Alas! we are forbidden to admit anyone whomso- 
ever!” But one of them cried out: “Our Prince once 
inside, all will go well; let us get him in, no matter 
how!” 

A shallow runnel had been made below the gate to 
drain away rainwater. Manfred was but twenty and 
slender; he threw himself upon the ground and began 
to crawl under the gate. This the loyal Saracens could 
not bear. 

“Shame! our Manfred entering the city like a reptile, 
we will not endure it, let him come in like a prince. 
Break down the gates!” They threw themselves upon 
the barrier with such fury that the gates yielded, and 
seizing Manfred in their arms, they carried him into the 
city amid shouts of joy from both garrison and popu- 
lace. 
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Southwest from Lucera is the small town of Biccari, 
which lies along a low eminence and is composed of 
steep, irregular streets, some of them being veritable 
stairways. Where there was sufficient flat space there 
was considerable good paving of brick, laid in patterns. 
The church gave color to the town, having a cupola 
covered with tiles of green and canary yellow. We 
walked where we pleased without being followed. The 
numerous children, among whom there was much 
beauty, were well behaved and moderately clean; all of 
them were well shod. Jewelry is much worn in Biccari 
and one very old woman who stopped us to ask where 
we came from wore an elaborate necklace, several large 
silver rings and conspicuous ear-rings in the form of 
bunches of grapes. 

One observes at once that the taste of Biccari is for 
bright colors, a very good thing, for besides the cupola 
and the love of jewelry it was expressed in their gayly 
painted carts, the favorite combinations of tint for this 
purpose being yellow and bright blue in patterns and 
trimmings. A sense of proprietorship in such proud pos- 
sessions often showed itself in elaborated lettering on 
the tail-board, for example: 
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Proprie 
ta 
M Di Lo 
renzo 
Biccari 1922 


There is also humor in Biccari, for on the tail-board of 
another cart (the natural position of such a statement) 
was painted ME NE VADO, (I am going away). 

Approaching one house, a man who stood in the door- 
way accosted us, one of those citizens who have been out 
into the world and returned to settle contentedly in his 
native town. 

“Come in! Come in!” he cried jovially, “Look! By 
God my house all like America!” This easy use of the 
name of the Almighty seems to them the lightest of 
expletives. 

‘Ah, you have lived there then?” 

“Yes, yes, long time. Come in and see!” 

We entered a curious room with a low groined ceil- 
ing as unlike as possible anything in New York. This 
was thickly hung with drying vegetables and fruit, 
grapes, figs, green tomatoes and some things unknown to 
me about which I questioned. A sympathetic neighbor 
assisted and occasionally applauded. 

“Benone, Signora! You do not travel like a trunk.” 
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“Travel like a trunk?” I asked, “What does that 


mean?” 

“Why a trunk travels but does not take notice of 
anything. Ha! ha! ha!” 

I thought this a just comparison and said so. 

“You see,” said the host, speaking sometimes in 
Italian and again in English, “when my father was 
alive I stay a long time in New York. I come home for 
visits. Nine years ago my father die, I come home to 
stay but I make my house like over there, best one in 
Biccari.” 

We sympathized and admired. 

“So you are happy to be in Italy now and go no more 
to America?” 

“Contentone sono!” said he with a booming laugh. 

Genial soul, he would have given us any number of 
green tomatoes and other desirable food if we could 
have carried them. 

Continuing our stroll we came upon another open 
door and paused a moment to look in. The threshold 
was even with the street; just inside it sat three women 
neatly dressed, two sewing, one holding a baby. A streak 
of sunlight fell across the floor where lay a gigantic 
hog asleep. We exchanged bows, one of the women gave 
him an affectionate little push with the toe of her shoe 
and smiled at us. She was evidently proud of him, he 
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ccupied the position of family pet just as among our- 
selves a cat or dog might. 

In all these towns pigeons abound and are carefully 
accommodated but I first noted in Bovino a special 
convenience for their use. Here in an old stone tower 
little arched openings for the birds had been made, 
but there extended outward from the floor of each a 
small flat slip of wood, the place on which to alight— 
the veranda of the home. 


TROIA 


A few miles from Biccari, Troia stands upon an 
isolated hill ridge in the midst of a plain green with 
vines and olives, across which one can see the sparkle of 
the sea. It is built upon the site of the ancient Roman 
city, Accana. That it was once called ‘the fortress of 
Hannibal,” flashes the light of great history upon it 
for a moment. Mounting the winding approach one 
soon comes into the piazza, wide, sunny, unencumbered, 
for the little dark houses of the town bound it at a re- 
spectful distance from the beautiful duomo, standing 
all luminous that bright morning of our arrival, in 
full sunlight. Such a perfect temple it seemed, that 
we should have liked the quiet of solitude to enjoy it 
in. Instead we had the company of innumerable noisy 
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inquisitive little boys in a hilarious humor over the ad- 
vent of strangers. 

The first impression of the cathedral is that the whole 
surface of the facade is an even golden gray, but pres- 
ently you begin to realize that the stone of its construc- 
tion is interspersed with bits of color, stones taken from 
the ruins of the former city and this, if ever too notice- 
able, has been softened with the passing of centuries 
till it has a charm beyond that which any unrelieved 
hue could give. Of the compact mass of the building, 
the first story is a fine blind arcade with round arches 
and slender flat pilasters, the central arch being wider, 
to hold the doorway with deeply sculptured lintel and 
two splendid bronze doors, the work of that Oderisio 
whom Dante praised. The upper stage, built nearly a 
hundred years later, carries a great rose-window, above 
which the archivolt is filled in with grotesque carving. 
As we stood looking at it we were joined by a priest 
with a fine intelligent face who began to talk with us. 

“This is a most interesting church,” I said, “having 
such varied characteristics. I can see the Lombard ones 
and there are Byzantine features in the interior, while 
these roughly carved beasts in the archivolt are a still 
different note.” 

“These strange animals are not planned and sym- 
bolic,” he explained, “they were found when the ex- 
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cavations for the duomo were made, among the ruins 
of the former city, and quite casually applied thus.” 

This puzzled me somewhat, considering the ruins on 
which Troia stood, but I did not comment. As we 
moved forward to go into the church again, the little 
boys with shrill laughter prepared to accompany us. 
At this the priest turned and forbade them. Rather to 
my surprise they obeyed him, not one followed us. A 
few settled themselves philosophically on the paving 
stones cross-legged, and began to play a game of “noz- 
zoli” with apricot pits. 

We spent little time in the disastrously restored in- 
terior but studied the beautiful doors of Oderisio, the 
subjects of the panels being in the most amusing variety, 
heads of popes and bishops, grotesque fishes, heraldic 
shields, lions, cardinals’ hats, designs sacred and profane, 
but the latter doubtless consecrated by churchly legend 
or mystic poetry. 

When we left Troia and descended to the plain again 
we came upon a curious house beside a little vineyard. 
There are many such in the neighborhood. Some have 
the appearance of a square, heavily built tower with 
a lower and shorter addition at one side; others are 
triple, in a diminishing scale. The one we stopped be- 
fore was less regular in shape and at its highest point was 
perforated for the convenience of pigeons. It was un- 
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usual in being partly surrounded by a thick wall per- 
haps fifteen feet high, thus giving it a fortified look and 
supplying a sort of court yard entrance. A man who 
was the inmate observed us gazing curiously at his 
dwelling and invited us in. Much pleased at being given 
opportunity to examine a farmhouse so like a fortress, 
we accepted promptly. 

The ground floor was devoted to storage; we climbed 
a steep staircase to the next level where the door gave 
entrance to a room of moderate size, clean and sparely 
furnished, but the interest of the place lay in its means 
of heating and cooking. There was a deep arched open- 
ing in the wall, its base being about two feet above the 
floor. The space enclosed was divided as follows: on the 
right, three shelves; on the left, arrangements for cook- 
ing and in the middle, a grate for an open fire. It was 
an ingenious and pretty little contrivance and we duly 
admired it. When we reached the bottom of the staircase 
again the owner hurried into the little vineyard to 
gather grapes for us and we went away as usual bearing 
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The way to Bovino, which is set higher than most of 
her sister towns, is by the slow ascent of a long wind- 
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ing road. We looked for the “‘terror-striking forest” 
that once existed here but of which only a hillside of 
scattered oaks remains. All that Bovino can show as 
proof that she was once a Roman colony is the ruin of 
an aqueduct and a few inscriptions. To represent a 
later date there are the tenth century cathedral and 
the huge round tower of a partly ruined castle, now 
called the Ducal Palace. | 

You enter Bovino by a singularly wide short street 
bordered by uniform two-storied houses having plas- 
tered fronts and small cast-iron balconies. After this 
tamed uniformity come the closely built narrow streets, 
often dipping under deep arches which support the 
massed houses. Even in these incredibly close quarters 
there exists one garden, for above a space bounded by a 
high wall, sprays of a vine tossed in the sunlight. 

We were walking toward the cathedral under some 
difficulty by reason of pigs. They desired to occupy the 
width, such as it was, of the whole street, while their 
extraordinary size made one hesitate to dislodge them. 
Moreover, about us were collecting a swarm of the 
noisiest boys I ever fell among, who whenever we passed 
under an unusually deep arch sportively bellowed in 
chorus at the top of their lungs, to enjoy the echoing 
resonance which was deafening. Remonstrance takes no 
effect with a crowd of this character, they treat it as an 
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encouraging joke. On reaching the duomo they all 
romped in with joyful whoops. A dignified prelate came 
forward to speak with us. He must have been ac- 
customed to the manners of Bovino for he merely 
turned his head once to remark with sharp disapproval, 
“Che curiosita! Che curiosita!” but made no attempt to 
quell the boys. 

The Romanesque cathedral has many Byzantine de- 
tails that are interesting and a fine tomb of a member 
of the Giustiniani family. 

Bovino had a grim celebrity in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; it was the birthplace and nest of 
the Vardarelli brothers, perhaps the most notorious 
brigands in Apulia. The forests that existed in that 
neighborhood gave them shelter and the highway fur- 
nished their prey. Of their gains, sometimes valuable, 
sometimes paltry, the most steady source of profit came 
from the unhappy carters who transported passengers 
and goods across the plain. Once they seized the con- 
tents of a wagon which happened to be loaded with all 
the paraphernalia for a court of justice to be established 
in a near-by town. This suggested to them a savage 
diversion. They prepared their mock court and waited 
for a victim to appear. Before the day was over one 
fell into their hands. They put on the robes and wigs 
of the judges, (they were but too familiar with judicial 
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proceedings), went through the form of a trial with 
great jocularity and not only pronounced sentence of 
death, but carried it out upon the body of the hapless 
traveler. 

Another of their resources was to levy contributions 
on landed proprietors, or to carry them off for ransom. 
They sometimes gave money to the contadini as it was 
convenient not to have them inform or give testimony; 
it was easy to give hundreds to the poor out of the 
thousands they took from the rich. 

The Vardarelli had forty followers and for years 
held Apulia in terror, but after an almost unbelievable 
career they decided to submit themselves to the govern- 
ment and asked that they might be formed into a corps, 
engaging thenceforth to protect the provinces they had 
formerly terrorized. They were permitted to carry out 
their proposal but they had reformed too late, the hatred 
of those on whom they had perpetrated their crimes was 
not to be so easily appeased and before long two of the 
Vardarelli brothers and many of their companions had 
disappeared. 

After some time, part of the band went to Foggia to 
be inspected and to receive orders from their general. 
The general gave directions that they were to go to 
Lucera. This they refused to do. A long altercation took 
place between them and the officer who brought the 
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message. The general then commanded the leaders to 
appear before him. It is thought that their bearing and 
language were insolent and one who used threatening 
gestures was roughly pushed back by the general. At 
this the other fired his musket at him but missed his 
mark and was shot dead by a sentry at the gate. This 
precipitated a general fight. A round of musketry from 
the troops drawn up killed several of the band and 
spread consternation among the crowd of townspeople. 
Four of the band sprang upon their horses and, though 
fired upon, escaped. Others were made prisoners while 
a third group took refuge in a cellar. 

The refuge had a low entrance and no light within; 
this enabled them to kill one soldier and wound others 
while the depth and darkness of their asylum made it 
difficult to attack them. At last four gave themselves 
up and made known the number that remained. Two 
of those who had submitted were sent back to their 
companions with their hands tied, to persuade them to 
surrender, and to inform them that if they refused a 
straw fire would be lighted at the orifice of their hiding- 
place, as the only means of compelling obedience. The 
two unfortunate men did not return, no answer was 
received and the threat was actually carried into exe- 
cution. Two hours afterward a dreadful sight met the 
eyes of those who entered the cellar. The deadly wounds 
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on the lifeless bodies that lay there showed the means 
despair had taken to escape the agony of a slow death 
by smoke. They had killed each other.’ 


BARLETTA 


From Foggia one dips to the southeast to reach Bar- 
letta on the seashore. As we passed through Cerignola, 
we observed an example of churchly thrift; the new 
duomo, not yet consecrated, bore on its wall a showy ad- 
vertisement of a cinema to be seen within. 

One naturally expects a Piazza Vittorio Emanuele in 
any Italian town, and properly a Via Cavour, but Bar- 
letta is an exception. It concedes a street to Vittorio 
Emanuele but gives the first honor to the statesman and 
author who has added glory to the city by means of his 
romance, “Ettore Fieramosca or the Disfida of Bar- 
letta,” which deals with the famous combat of 1503. 
So the principal street leads straight from the railroad 
station to the Piazza D’Azeglio where there is a monu- 
ment to the Marchese. From there we made a little tour 
of the town, going first to its wide harbor where the 
ancient castle stands beside the water, a low huddled 
pile shorn of any grandeur it may have had, its interior 
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devoted to the manufacture of alcohol. We were turn- 
ing away when we were accosted by a gay youth, one 
of a number sunning themselves near the castle walls. 
He had caught a glimpse of the camera. 

“Ladies, do make a picture of us. Are we not a good 
subject?” 

“Yes,” said the indulgent artist, “You shall be photo- 
graphed, but arrange yourselves in a more becoming 
group.” 

Scrambling to their feet and laughing merrily they 
disposed themselves as they were directed in a con- 
densed cluster and the exposure was made. Proceedings 
in such a case were, having taken the address of one of 
them, to send him the developed film with a print as 
an example so that as many more as desired thereafter 
could be had. 

After this, we turned to the exploration of the city. 
The fine cathedral of Barletta, dedicated to Santa Maria 
Maggiore, stands solidly planted on the level of the 
street and has a stately companile with an archway un- 
der its base. Its west front is of the fourteenth century, 
with a touch of the Saracenic in the windows of pierced 
marble, and its portals show a whole sacred mythology 
of grotesque beasts delightful to study. For a guide, one 
should have the ancient Bestiary, of which it is almost 
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impossible to get a translation now, but here are 
some quotations from one of Peter of Picardy, 
giving exact information for the benefit of the faith- 
ful:— 

“ ‘Here commences the book which is called Bestiary, 
and it is so called because it speaks of the nature of 
beasts; for God created all the creatures upon earth 
for man, and that he may in them find an example of 
faith and a source of belief.’ One or two extracts from 
the Physiologus will give the reader an idea of the way 
in which the different animals are described in view of 
man’s instruction. “The lion has three properties. He 
lives in the high mountains; when he finds himself pur- 
sued by the hunter he conceals his track by effacing his 
footsteps with his tail; when he sleeps he has his eyes 
open; after the young lion cubs are born they lie life- 
less upon the ground for three days, abandoned by the 
lioness; the lion comes, and breathing upon them, recalls 
them to life. Thus Jesus Christ concealed His coming 
upon the earth so completely that the devil even was 
unaware of it. Three days, like the lion whelps, He lay 
lifeless, then God the Father brought Him forth from 
the tomb and gloriously resuscitated Him!’ ‘When the 
hunter has seized the young tiger cubs and is pursued 
by the tiger, he places a mirror in the path of the furi- 
ous animal, who, on perceiving himself in it, is so 
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charmed by the spectacle of his own beauty, that he 
gives up the chase, and forgets his loss. The hunter is 
the devil, the cub is the soul which he wishes to steal 
away, and the mirror the temptations of the world put 
in man’s way to absorb and divert his attention from 
matters connected with the welfare of his soul.’ ” 4 

Now to return for a moment to the cherished ro- 
mance of the town. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century while France and Italy were at war, the French 
were besieging Barletta. Up to this time things had 
gone rather easily with the invaders but Barletta was 
obstinate. Those were the days when its castle was strong 
and its fortifications adequate. The town would not sur- 
render. Certain boasting and contemptuous expres- 
sions of the French came to the ears of the Italians, who 
resenting it, proposed a trial of arms, thirteen cham- 
pions from either side, to fight for the honor of their 
respective countries. The idea was at once taken up and 
at this point D’Azeglio begins the story. There still 
exist those who read the classics, but are there many who 
read a novel ninety years old? I admit that when I did 
so it was not by direct intention. Talking with an old 
Italian friend, a book lover, of my visit to Barletta, he 
took down a copy of D’Azeglio’s book. 

“Everyone knows of it,” said I, “but I have never had 
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a copy of it in my hands till now. I suppose it is senti- 
mental and interminable?” 

With his head a little on one side he looked off into a 
sort of remote distance and smiled. __ 

“You might like the Marchese’s way of telling it. 
You are fond of old books. Try a few pages.” 

“But for all my liking for old story books, I have 
no taste for historical novels.” 

“It can hardly be called a historical romance. You 
could skip the date of the disfida.” 

It was a charming old volume and so pleasant to hold 
in the hand. One wanted to caress it. 

“Take it home with you,” he said, “You can bring 
it back if you find it bores you.” 

It must have been a fortnight before I opened it, but 
my friend was indulgent; he would lend a precious 
book without time limit if he knew it would come 
back to him. I opened it at random and read a para- 
graph. I skipped to half way through the book and 
read again. Then I turned back to page one and read 
slowly; after that I read it all, yes and with interest. 
Shall I confess that I even shed a tear now and then? 

D’Azeglio begins with a sketch of the opposing ar- 
mies. In the sixteenth century there was none of the 
discipline and uniformity of the military of our day. 
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The soldiers of the best army in the world, especially 
the infantry, were equipped as taste or necessity 
prompted, each man clad, armed and adorned as suited 
his fancy or his purse. Excellent fighters they were, but 
a ludicrous motley crew they would appear to our eyes. 
Ettore Fiermosca, one of the Italian champions, is 
D’Azeglio’s hero and the lovely Ginevra de Monreale 
the heroine. 

Ettore is brave, Ginevra is good and fair, but her 
forced marriage to a coarse and unloving husband stands 
between them. Cruel trials, fearful dangers, amazing 
escapes unroll. Now and again at some crisis in the story 
the author breaks off to talk confidentially with the 
reader. He argues, he urges patience, he explains the 
necessity of leaving you in a fevered state of anxiety 
while he breaks off to go back and bring another group 
of characters up to the terrible moment, and he is so 
courteous and persuasive that you agree at once to let 
him tell his story in his own way. On the day of the 
contest, Ettore covers himself with glory, the husband 
dishonored and slain in battle, leaves him free; wild with 
joy he flies to his lady, but the devil, in the shape of 
Cesare Borgia, has intervened and Ettore finds his Gine- 
vra in her coffin. For some moments he stands petrified, 
gazing upon her and then without a word flings him- 
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self into the saddle and spurring his horse, gallops furi- 
ously away. From that moment he is never seen again. 
With this the book closes. 

But Ettore has become a legend. At Vieste where the 
seaward slope of Monte Gargano breaks at the water’s 
edge into a mighty cliff, they tell the story that many 
years ago a certain man riding upon the beach below 
made a strange discovery: in a deep cleft between the 
rocks he found a curious mass, there were human bones, 
there was corroding metal in the likeness of a cuirass; 
what was the deduction? Ettore had leaped his horse 
into the sea from this cliff. Thereafter it was called for 
him. There are those who claim this is a fable, that on 
the contrary he died in Spain and was buried with hon- 
ors in Valladolid. One may take one’s choice of these 
endings, but he to whom the harmonious consummation 
of a romance is dear will prefer the former. 

We stopped for our lunch in Barletta’s little res- 
taurant and took a table just inside the glass doors. This 
position proved not to have been a happy choice for 
it was conveniently accessible to a determined beggar. 
He was of advanced age and therefore experienced, and 
he paused, looking through the window till we were 
served and the waiter had hurried away. He then slipped 
in and began his solicitations in a whispered whine. I 
am soft hearted to many beggars but this one looked 
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too well fed and too calculating; he feigned great 
feebleness. I made a motion of refusal. He persisted— 
more definite refusal. He still persisted, severe refusal; 
he was no whit discouraged. By this time the audience 
was interested and the waiter took a hand. In some 
countries the procedure would have been summary, not 
so in Italy. The waiter peremptorily waved him out, in 
vain. He invited him to leave—deafness. He expostu- 
lated, commanded, threatened—no result. A parley took 
place—defeat. The waiter raised his clenched fists to 
heaven and shook them. Then, all suddenly he darted 
behind him, seized him around the body and in his arms, 
bore him feebly kicking and whimpering out of the 
door where he dropped him on his too unwilling feet, 
and with menaces loud but not deep, slammed the door 
upon him. 

Southeast of Barletta for approximately sixty miles, 
the highway runs parallel with the Adriatic, leaving a 
strip of ground between. This is very fertile and is cul- 
tivated in small patches, sprinkled over with fig trees 
and dotted with little oriental-looking buildings won- 
derfully picturesque. Some are cone-shaped, the tents 
of the pilgrim Arabs turned to stone in Italy; others 
are circles of steps mounting toa point; still others have 
rectangular walls roofed with low domes. Occasionally 
there is a little portico, sometimes a vine over the door, 
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but windows are omitted. Their purpose we learned is 
to act as shelters for those who guard the crops in the 
harvest time. 

It was hard to pass examples of this fascinating phase 
of architecture without alighting, but it was after all 
only a pleasure postponed, for we knew we should so- 
journ among them for days, and we passed on to Bari 
which we reached that evening. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Bart, BISCEGLIE 


ARI considers itself a most modern metrop- 
olis and no one can deny that it has a gay, 
busy, cosmopolitan air with its wide Corso 


Vittorio Emanuele lined with handsome buildings. The 
city must have greatly changed since 1911, for guide 
books of that date describe it as dirty, noisy, full of 
beggary and brutality. If this was ever a just descrip- 
tion, it is so no longer; having spent a number of days 
there, I can testify that there was hardly a beggar to be 
seen and that I witnessed no brutality. In the matter of 
hotels it has not caught up with its ideal, for the Cavour, 
which is its best, offers mediocre rooms and no meals; 
for food one must go to a restaurant in another street, 
excepting for morning coffee which they will arrange 
to have brought in to you—and very poor it is, I am 
obliged to admit. Service is scanty but cheerful; that 
is, servants are few and overworked but sweet tem- 
pered and doing their distracted best. 

Very soon the cameriere became a confidential ac- 
quaintance, endeared to us by his ready alacrity when- 
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ever he was to be had. On such occasions, our requests 
carried out, he loved to poise ready for departure, with 
his hand on the door knob, and talk a bit—darting from 
subject to subject something as follows. I had asked him 
the name of a tree. 

“That alberetto? No, I don’t know the name of it. 
I should tell a lie if I said I did. Too bad, but one cannot 
know everything, can one? Perhaps it is a mulberry, 
perhaps it is not.” Decidedly it was not. 

“You say you meet too many dwarfs in Italy? Oh! 
no, no! We have few. You see it is that we are not a 
tall race. It is a little pity, but Domineddio made us so, 
what will you! This hotel? Yes, yes it is run very easily 
—for the padrone, ha! ha! We all eat and sleep outside. 
I go to bed at twelve o’clock and get up at six and it is 
hurry, hurry all day. There is the bell now! But let them 
wait a minute, one must breathe a little sometimes. I 
was one ignorante, I ought to have stayed in the Stati 
Uniti. I used to travel on the ships as cook when the 
babies were small, but today they are up to here,” 
measuring to the height of his chin. ‘Now this new law 
you have, this prohibition—your President won’t he 
change it?” 

I explained I was afraid not, there were difficulties. 
He made a regretful sound with the tip of his tongue 
against his teeth. 
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“Bad! Bad for us, we send much good wine from 
here over to Italians in America, for them to sell. How 
can people live without wine? No, it is not possible. But 
insomma, who knows? Perhaps that law will be changed 
soon,” and being: an implacable optimist, he went 
blithely away to answer the repeated ringing of the 
bell. 

Bari is so placed as to have invited every buffet of 
sudden attack or planned invasion that was ever directed 
against her and the diversity of the forces that assailed 
her would be curious to review. Having a level site with 
no height anywhere for defense, she built her huge 
castle with a bold front to the sea, meeting the high 
tide. Behind it the old part of the city gathered itself 
warily. It finds its last use like many another castle, as 
a prison. Once in history its character as jail or fortress 
changed. When in the sixteenth century Ludovico il 
Moro decided to poison his nephew, Gian Galleazo 
Sforza, the widow of that unfortunate prince, Isabella 
of Aragon, after suffering imprisonment and other per- 
ils, was finally interceded for and given Bari as a sort 
of asylum; with her daughter, Bona of Savoy, she lived 
there some years. She surrounded herself with an agree- 
able little group of courtiers and scholars, ably educated 
her daughter, it is said, and interested herself in enlarg- 
ing, reinforcing and generally making over her thir- 
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teenth century abode, filling the interior with all the 
luxury and magnificence of a palace. There can be little 
left to recall that period now, judging by its present 
appearance externally; as it is a penal institution one 
may not enter it. 

Walking toward the old part of the city with its nar- 
row streets and time-gnawed houses, one passes through 
a wide piazza where stands a circular platform rising 
with four steps to support a stout column some eight 
feet high. This is a relic of the thirteenth century, the 
pillory. Evil doers are not chained there now, but a 
venerable lion of carved stone, having no relation to 
his surroundings, leans against the base of the column 
with a depressed expression, having lost both ears and 
his hind legs. 

We pass on to the cathedral which came into being 
in the first half of the eleventh century. Never has 
building been more disfigured. The whole facade has 
been stripped of its original decoration, the portal re- 
duced to insignificance, the rose window filled in with 
baroque treatment, other windows stopped with brick 
or torn out and replaced by openings of uncouth shape. 
It is a sight that, with the interior, makes one long for 
the resource of the ancient Romans, who, when indig- 
nation and anger reached their height, engraved curses 
on leaden tablets and buried them in the ground. The 
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interior, including the crypt, has been barbarously re- 
stored but the latter has the distinction of possessing a 
picture believed to have been painted by Saint Luke, 
a large, much decorated black Madonna. That apostle 
must have led an overworked existence, for all the an- 
tique black Madonnas are considered to have come from 
Greece and to have been painted by him. Certain beau- 
tiful half obliterated features remain here and there. 
The apsidal window (walled up) has its setting deco- 
rated with graceful leaf-forms, peacocks and support- 
ing elephants, and the low octagonal cupola keeps its 
lovely frieze of Byzantine design. But one does not lin- 
ger long over it for there is the splendid Norman church 
of San Nicola not far away. 

The solemn gray basilica, of great size and severely 
plain facade, rises precisely upon the site of the early 
Byzantine control of Bari, the palace of the Catapan, 
the buildings occupied by the Greek soldiers sent from 
Constantinople, and the church of the eastern faith, the 
whole surrounded by high walls with towers for keeping 
watch over the unreconciled population. 

One is accustomed to the thought that Sicily was a 
Mohammedan country for a hundred years. It is harder 
to realize that in Apulia there existed in the ninth cen- 
tury a Saracen principality whose ruler was called the 
Sultan of Bari and whose power extended across the 
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peninsula as far as Naples; who governed numerous 
towns and built others, who taxed the people and de- 
spoiled the churches. After the break-up of the Roman 
Empire, says Amari, came the lowest point of degrada- 
tion to which Italy fell, when through division and dis- 
trust among its provinces it passed under the Mussul- 
man yoke. “The punishment was a people reduced to 
servitude, cycles of inertia without repose, of suffering 
without dignity, of slaughter without resistance, till the 
name of Roman became a reproach and a savage Longo- 
bard could say ‘°To call me a Roman is an insult.’ ” 

Sultan Mofareg ibn Salem is described as a sort of 
human monster, living to a preternatural old age, when 
his dark skin blanched to a yellow whiteness; and whose 
pleasure in battle it was to be seated upon a mound of 
the corpses of his enemies and on this species of throne, 
to be served with food. After him two centuries were 
to pass before the walls of San Nicola rose. 

The more revered and precious a church is held, the 
more barbarously altered one is apt to find it. Fortu- 
nately the facade of San Nicola is unspoiled but the in- 
terior has suffered a disastrous restoration, plastered, 
smoothed and painted. There has been much walling up 
of arcades and insertion of private chapels, drearily 
decorated. In the choir the conspicuous place is given 
to the large pseudo-Michelangelesque tomb of Bona of 
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Savoy but the quaint, eleventh century episcopal 
throne, so small in comparison, plants its back squarely 
against Bona’s long eulogistic inscription. 

One descends by stately marble steps to the crypt, the 
holy place where the bones of San Nicola repose. It is 
a forest of little columns with most varied and curious 
capitals, a delightful study. In some instances delicate 
marble work being within reach of the hand, I fear 
devout Christians have broken off bits of it to carry 
away, thieving in order to be blest. I was told that one 
pillar was changed by the Saint from its original wood 
to iron because it was in danger of being carried away 
piecemeal through the scrapings of the pious. The fa- 
mous silver altar over the remains of the saint is in a 
deep recess also lined with silver, on which are moulded 
in relief the acts of the Saint and many votive arms 
and legs of miraculously cured devotees, intermixed 
with heads of cherubs, while above swirl draperies, 
scrolls, clouds patterned like rows of shells and other 
devices innumerable. 

It being in early May, pilgrims were present every 
day and it was touching to observe the fervor of these 
humble people. Many of them had walked for days to 
reach this shrine on the sacred anniversary. The roads 
had been populated with them for a surprising distance 
from Bari, bringing a little food and carrying upright a 
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wand tipped with tufts of green. They traveled usually 
in small groups and sometimes sang as they walked. 
Once I witnessed something like twenty persons form- 
ing a little procession and was startled at the strange 
oriental quality of their chant. 

One morning standing in the crypt I watched an 
aged woman painfully cross the space from the entrance 
to the altar, on her knees, fairly gasping before her 
transit was accomplished. Beside me as I looked, was 
another old peasant woman, decently clad but seeming 
a little bewildered. She looked poor enough to welcome 
a coin and I slipped one into her hand. She accepted it 
with a vague smile. A few moments later two younger 
women joined her. They began to investigate her pos- 
session of money it was evident. I had moved on a 
few steps and presently one of them approached me. 

“Was it you, Signora, who gave this money?” I con- 
fessed that I had. 

“But I must return it to you, Signora.”’ I tried to ex- 
cuse myself. 

“She seemed pleased,” I said. 

“Yes, kind Signora, but listen; it is true our grand- 
mother is wn poco innocente but we take good care of 
her and she should not accept presents.” 

“Tam glad she has those who love her,” I said, ‘and 
you must pardon me.” 
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“Oh, Signora, it was a gentile pensicro, there is noth- 
ing to pardon.” The other young woman smiled her 
acceptance of my excuses and we shook hands at part- 
ing. 

It chanced that we remained in Bari over the eighth 
of May when there takes place the celebration of the 
arrival of San Nicola’s body from Lycia, where it had 
lain sixteen hundred years. The streets are decorated all 
day and at night illuminated. After dark a boat arrives 
in the harbor and the ceremony of receiving the holy 
relic takes place, after which a torch-light procession 
is formed, headed by a representation of the ship that 
conveyed the Saint’s body to Italy. 

Dantier tells the legend. The holiness of the Bishop 
of Myra in Lycia was celebrated throughout the world. 
He was of such valor that with one hand he scourged 
the Arian heresy while with the other he dealt deadly 
blows among the pagans and their idols. He died a. p. 
326 and having worked miracles in life, in death his 
remains continued to do so. Moreover they exuded a 
sacred oil called the Manna of San Nicola which healed 
every disease; pilgrims were given it mixed with water 
to drink. 

After some centuries fear seized the devout lest the 
Turks might profane the tomb. Bari and Venice espe- 
cially felt this anxiety, but in providing against it Bari 
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got the better of Venice. Forty-seven merchants from 
Bari having commercial relations with Antioch got 
themselves secretly conveyed to Myra. The unsuspect- 
ing monks received them gladly but what was their 
consternation to find this was no usual visit of religious 
homage but instead a planned robbery. The men of 
Bari broke open the tomb, unheeding the protests and 
lamentations of the monks and carrying off their tro- 
phy, set sail for Bari. 

Great was the excitement when the sacred relics ar- 
rived at the Italian port. Immense rejoicing took place, 
followed by violent quarrels as to where they should 
lie. The merchants refused to allow them to be placed 
in the cathedral, a church must be erected to contain 
them. The Archbishop was indignant, the inhabitants 
took sides and battles followed in which blood was shed. 
A strong guard watched the body night and day. At 
last it was agreed that a church dedicated to the Saint 
should be built and meantime the Archbishop took 
oath to guard the holy remains in the cathedral and 
deliver them up when the new sanctuary should be 
ready to receive them. 

The work began, funds poured in from all Europe; 
in two years the crypt was ready and the Pope came 
to Bari to dedicate it and see the sacred relics deposited 
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therein. It was half a century before the upper church 
reached completion. 

Priests still ladle out the manna and distribute it, 
though I did not see that ceremony take place. It is 
said to have a nauseous taste suggesting brown sugar 
and water. 

San Nicola di Bari has always enjoyed such prestige 
that in 1896 it was chosen by the Czar of Russia for 
the Czarina’s profession of her change of faith and her 
confirmation in the Roman Church and afterward the 
wedding ceremony took place there. At that time the 
Czar made the costly ‘gift of a new pavement for 
the crypt, a rich flooring of variegated marble. 

On a Tuesday morning we prepared for an excursion. 
Our cameriera took note of this when she came to my 
room and inquired how far we were going. When I 
told her to Bisceglie, she shook her head and asked if 
I remembered it was Tuesday. I was puzzled. She ex- 
plained that it was as unlucky a day for traveling as 
Friday. This was a surprise; we promised to be care- 
ful but refused to give up the trip. Not until later 
did I ascertain that in Bari “not on Tuesday nor on 
Friday should one marry or start on a journey.” This 
is certainly hampering if one chances to live in Terra 
di Bari. And there are other warnings; it is well to be 
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serious on Friday for “he who dances on Friday will 
weep on Sunday.” Maria wondered at my ignorance of 
many things it was useful to know, as, for example, 
that if there is a sick child in the house, you should al- 
ways put a pair of scissors outside the door, hanging by 
one oval so that they drop into the form of a cross; 
that the best cure for tooth-ache is to bind half a sweet 
apple against your cheek; that a small gall-stone from 
a cock is especially precious in medical virtue. She also 
advised a bit of rock crystal as a sure specific against 
bad dreams and when I started down the stairs, sug- 
gested I might notice that the carters on the road like 
their sticks to have a forked end for good luck. 

It was a delicious morning, the little roadside plants 
were of the freshest green, the Adriatic sparkled be- 
yond. Here and there, ploughing was going on, the 
turning up of the splendid red earth of the Terra di 
Bari. Where stone had been excavated it was of a still 
deeper color. Between us and the sea, as we followed 
the highway that day, we noticed that the system of 
raising water for irrigation was the same as that on the 
banks of the Nile. The true Egyptian sakkieh, here 
called the bindolo, appeared frequently; a horizontal 
wheel is geared with one of two vertical ones which are 
connected by a bar; over the other vertical wheel 
travels slowly an endless chain of buckets; these fall 
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into a well, rise filled with water, and passing over the 
vertical wheel, are emptied automatically into a trough 
or cistern from which the water is distributed. In Egypt 
the motive power is supplied by a camel or ox, here by 
a donkey. It is amusing to find that the word bindolo 
carries as a second meaning, a trickster, as for example, 
“He says he forgot to bring it, the rascally bindolo that 
he is, he wanted to keep it for himself!” 

Apulia is clothed with olives; there are two hundred 
and thirty thousand acres of them in the province of 
Bari alone. While for long stretches the trees may be 
small and uniform, there are many of great age and 
size, often strangely contorted. Respect and attention 
are paid to such. On this day we were in the region of 
gnarled and venerable ones. If among these a heavy 
branch needs support, a shapely little column of stone 
is built up for it to lean an elbow on. Tufa is used, and 
often mortar contributes its strength. It brings home 
to one the value of these trees and the cheapness of hu- 
man labor that such toil is expended on an olive branch. 
Less frequently a carob tree is treated in the same man- 
ner. 

At one point we alighted to explore a group of shel- 
ters. Narrow paths ran about irregularly, connecting 
them in a neighborly way. They were by no means uni- 
form; some were larger and more important and had 
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the look of permanent homes. There was indeed great 
variety in shape. One had a rectangular base with 
pilasters at the corners, and a chimney like a little min- 
aret, also a terrace, and an arch above the roof in which 
hung a small bell. Most of the men were away but the 
women were pleasantly welcoming and amused at our 
arrival. They are always inquisitive with regard to 
strangers and like to have them give an account of 
themselves, which we usually did. 

“Where do the Signore come from?” asked an old 
woman, smiling. 

“We come from the Stati Uniti,’ said I, “‘to see Apu- 
lia and just now we are stopping in Bari for a week.” 

Now a tourist, something very seldom seen here, is 
a curious person with a trifling interest in unimportant 
things. 

“But Signora, why do you want to make pictures of 
our houses?” 

“Because I admire them and they are so different from 
anything we see in our country.” She laughed. 

“Our houses are not pretty. You say you are living 
in Bari. I have been there once. Bari is a gran bella citta 
full of fine buildings. Why do you waste your time 
here among country people?” 

I could not convince them that their houses pleased 
me more than any in Bari but they were tolerant and 
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much diverted by the pains the artist took to immortal- 
ize their unworthy dwellings. They examined the 
camera curiously, not being familiar with such a con- 
trivance. There was but one disaffected person, a 
dwarfish humpback with a lowering expression. When 
the camera was turned upon a certain house I heard 
him murmur something to a little band of women, 
about “malocchio” but at the moment I paid no at- 
tention, we were getting on most amicably. Presently 
we came upon a dear old dame sitting at the spinning 
wheel outside her door. She seemed pleased to have at- 
tracted our attention and quite willing to be made a 
subject for photography. 

Suddenly a man came in sight striding across the 
field. When he reached us he looked us over and in a 
truculent tone said: 

“Signore, may I ask what you are doing here?” 

Said I: “We are taking a few pictures of these pretty 
houses which we noticed as we came down the road.” 

“Are you authorized to do that here on our prop- 
erty?” He fairly hissed the two z’s in that “autoriz- 
zato.” 

“But is it necessary to be authorized?” I asked. 

“Tt is indeed, and if you have no authorization—” 
His expression completed the sentence with decided hos- 
tility. There was nothing for it but to withdraw, com- 
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forted that his arrival was late, so that we had secured 
the exposures we most desired. We left with what dig- 
nity we could, taking pleasant leave of the women, who 
looked regretful. 

This was almost the only approach to hostility that 
we experienced in Apulia and we felt no displeasure 
concerning it. Indeed I could. but feel sorry for these 
humble people, who remembered ill treatment in the 
past and perhaps have suffered it in recent times. Who 
can tell but they thought that black box reared upon a 
tripod was a surveying instrument, an evil machine 
to enable the envious to disturb their boundaries. I 
remembered the humpback and his suspicious glances 
and thought I could guess the source that brought us to 
confusion. 

“Malocchio,” he had grumbled. Now there is noth- 
ing more dreaded among these people than the Evil 
Eye and there are many ways of giving it, by the mali- 
cious with intention but also by the innocent quite un- 
consciously. The general defense against this when 
suspected is, with a hand behind the back, to hold the 
second and third fingers closed under the thumb while 
the first and fourth are extended. But there is a whole 
literature devoted to the various forms of magic in 
Italy and other countries. Our instance of it on this 
morning reminded me of a previous one in Constanti- 
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BARI, BISCEGLIE 


nople. Being one day in a suburb of that city, I noticed 
a house in process of construction that promised to be 
large and handsome. On the opposite side of the ave- 
nue stood a post about ten feet high surmounted by a 
large basket upside down. It was worn, frayed and very 
dirty. 

“Why is such a thing left there?” I asked of our 
dragoman. 

“Precisely that you should inquire about it of me, as 
you are doing.” 

I was bewildered. He smiled; being an Austrian he 
may have been superior to the prejudices of the Turks. 

“Sometimes it is a basket like that, sometimes an old 
pair of shoes, but it attracts your attention so that you 
do not look too hard at the house and envy the pos- 
sessor of it, for by so doing you would give it the evil 
vem 

On the afternoon of the same day, under the flicker- 
ing shadows of the old fig trees, not far from the high- 
way I noticed an example of the little beehive-shaped 
houses. I wanted much to see the inside of one, but 
warned by what had happened in the morning, I walked 
toward it loiteringly. Soon I saw there was a little dark 
man within. He glanced up and I bowed ingratiat- 
ingly. 

“You have a cozy place here,” I said, ‘‘and how pleas- 
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ant it is under these fine fig trees. I have hardly ever 
seen such large ones.” He smiled beamingly. 

“Come in, Signora, accommodate yourself, I am sort- 
ing fruit you see.” 

“Thank you, and what fine grapes and figs they are. 
I too come from a country where grapes and figs grow.” 

“Ah, Signora, perhaps you are from Brazil? I know 
a man who works there. Once he wrote us a letter. It 
is a great country he says.” 

I tried to correct him, but California was a vague 
idea to him and less immediately interesting. To many 
like him, America may as easily mean Brazil as New 
York. 

The interior of his shelter, for such it proved, was 
very clean. It opened toward the west and just then 
was flooded with light. On a broad shelf lay the fruit he 
was busy with. When presently I left him he tried to 
present me with more than I could carry, pressing it 
upon me with the spontaneous generosity of so many 
of his kind. I accepted two bunches of grapes and he 
followed me to the roadside, where we parted with 
expressions of good will and then se ne andd con Dio— 
he went away with God, as their pretty phrase is. 

Lest I should be accused of representing the peasants 
as too saintly, I will allow that two or three times 
stones were thrown and that we encountered many 
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naughty boys, who could not resist trying to climb upon 
the back of our car even after having been adjured not 
to attempt it as being dangerous both to them and us. 
Bruno was at last obliged to keep a whip with a long 
lash conspicuously in view and occasionally to use it 
when the wicked were incorrigible. These were the 
worst criminals we met. I was never careful about the 
locking of luggage or of bureau drawers but I had 
nothing stolen from me during all the southern journey, 
nor elsewhere in Italy. 

But to return to the forenoon. There were many 
things to take note of by the way, many contrasts to 
the north of Italy. For example, there are fewer way- 
side shrines and those that exist are unbeautiful; some 
even suggest signal stations, so bald, metallic and me- 
chanical do they appear. Some are deeply sunk in niches 
and heavily wired. Almost all are dreary things and 
look as though devotions were never paid them. 

At intervals we passed large solidly built stone gate- 
ways, looking very important but leading nowhere. 
Each seemed to indicate an intention never fulfilled, yet 
it may be merely a custom of the country. Houses of 
the well-to-do were usually commonplace, rectangular 
and uninteresting, with closed doors and shuttered win- 
dows. In the immediate proximity to a town they were 
rather large but soon dwindled to one-story villini. But 
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large or small, they are distinguished from farm houses 
by having a formal entrance, perhaps thirty or more 
feet of pathway bordered by trees or small shrubs. The 
villino, looking younger and more light-minded than 
the villa, is usually colored bright pink. One villa, larger 
and more showy than most of the others, stood directly 
on the road so that its door opened to all the dust of the 
highway. 

Down this same dusty highway came a funeral. The 
curious black and gilt coffin with legs at the four corn- 
ers stood upon a species of small platform covered with 
a red velvet pall. Four men in white with crimson capes 
carried the corners of the pall, well spread, and the legs 
of other men could be seen supporting the platform 
from below. 

Presently we came to Bisceglie where it lies upon the 
seashore. It is thus described by an old writer: “It is a 
site of strength for not a hill threatens it in all the coun- 
try roundabout, nor can it be easily mined for the rea- 
son that it is founded upon naked stone.” 

Naturally this was early taken advantage of and 
high vertical walls held a city so compressed and 
crowded that little light or air could reach the narrow 
streets which resembled fissures in a mass of rock. The 
solid platform that holds Bisceglie is raised a little above 
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the surrounding ground and shelves slightly toward the 
sea excepting on the south where there is a vast flat 
area that for some unknown reason was never built 
upon. For generations it was a whirl of dust in sum- 
mer and a bog of mud in winter. Sheep nibbled away 
any blade of grass that tried to grow there and drank 
at the pools where water collected. Anyone who chose 
dug earth or clay out of it and carried away as much 
as he wished. He who desired could improvise a thresh- 
ing floor there and bring his grain to it. All the rubbish 
and ordure of the city were thrown upon it. But all 
that is changed, the space has become a public garden 
and the pride of the citizens. 

At the end of the quattrocento, after the terrible 
Turkish slaughter suffered by Otranto, Bisceglie was 
newly fortified, “four square walls and four square 
towers” bade defiance to the enemy and only two nar- 
row gates for entrance were allowed. Over the principal 
gate was placed the coat-of-arms of the city, an oak 
tree, for the name of the city is said to mean “the shad- 
ing oak.” 

Among the early noble families of the place the Fal- 
coni were the most famous and their tombs at the 
little church of Santa Margherita are the attraction of 
the city for travelers. The church stands about twenty 
feet back of the high iron grill that protects it from 
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the street. The custodian brings a key, unlocks the gate 
and leaves you. The enclosure is shamefully dirty, 
strewn with rubbish among which old shoes and rusted 
tins were conspicuous. It is a tiny church with a pretty 
gable-front in which is set a baby rose-window. Two 
of the five lovely tombs are within, the other three in 
the open air. One of those in the church is heavily 
whitewashed over the stone; perhaps owing to their 
subsequent utter neglect, the others have escaped a like 
defacement. One notes the family coat-of-arms, three 
falcons, while a single bird is ‘seen here and there in 
the sculptured decoration. The winged bull, symbol of 
Saint Luke, also appears and is treated in a delightfully 
novel manner. Rising slightly upon his hind legs, his 
extended fore legs are embellished with deep and very 
dressy cuffs from which, instead of from his shoulders, 
spring the wings. It is all very winning and one is 
tempted to linger over many a detail. 

When we left it with a last look at beauty slighted 
and the past dishonored, I exclaimed: 

“I should like to spend the rest of the day here to 
dust and order this little place!” 

“Yes,” remarked the artist coldly, “and bring away 
an infection with you.” 

“In any case, I think the custodian should be 
scourged,” I continued stubbornly, but as is too often 
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the case, I was not allowed to have my own way. 

The Falconi it seems were of a vigorous stock, au- 
dacious, violent, prodigal; active in defending their own 
lands and as active in preying on those of their neigh- 
bors. For four centuries their houses occupied a quar- 
ter of the city that bristled with towers. When their 

accumulated sins had reached a point where it seemed 
advisable to compound for them, they founded Santa 
Margherita, but alas! without a secure endowment 
reaching down the ages to keep it from its present des- 
ecration. 

The founders of Bisceglie were resolved to establish 
it as a godly and exclusive city. Laws were enacted in 
1463 that no Jews or other heretics were to live within 
the walls; they might however be admitted for three 
days at a time. If they overstayed this permission they 
were liable to have their goods confiscated and to re- 
ceive a sound beating. The incivility of the ordinance 
did not discourage them from punctually attending the 
weekly market day and the semi-annual fairs. 

A minor historical thread connects three places so 
dissimilar in importance as Rome, Bari and Bisceglie. 
When Alexander Borgia had bribed himself onto the 
papal throne and was scheming those marriages for his 
children that would best promote his ambitions, he de- 
cided on an alliance with the reigning family of Naples 
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for his only daughter, Lucrezia. King Federigo had an 
illegitimate son, nephew by courtesy, Alfonso of Ara- 
gon, “the handsomest youth ever seen in Rome,” so- 
called. The boy was just seventeen but Lucrezia was 
now only eighteen, not too great a disparity and, for 
lack of anything better, it would do. For eighteen, Lu- 
crezia had an unusual marriage record. She had been 
twice formally betrothed to Spanish nobles, such con- 
nections being considered passably good before her 
father became Pope, but these were brushed aside when 
this took place, and at thirteen years of age she was 
married to Giovanni Sforza, Lord of Pesaro. Five years 
later, her father’s plans having changed, she was di- 
vorced from Giovanni to be married to Alfonso. ‘The 
sposo had not a house or a clod under the sun,” but 
Uncle Federigo contrived to pinch off a bit of territory 
for the young couple, choosing Bisceglie for the pur- 
pose and creating it a duchy. From the Borgia side was 
to come a dowry of five hundred thousand ducats. The 
little city had been newly fortified and had a brave ap- 
pearance with its walls and towers. Costly bridal pres- 
ents poured in and an ostentatious wedding took place 
in the Vatican, a heavy banquet followed and a garden 
party at night, the Pope being present and playing 
pranks like a schoolboy, it is recorded; after which the 
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Sposini retired to the Roman palazzo which the Pope 
had prepared for his daughter. 

They remained together for a year; then Alfonso be- 
came aware of the enmity of his terrible brother-in- 
law Cesare Borgia and knowing the latter’s swift ac- 
tion when he had conceived a distaste for anyone, real- 
ized his danger and secretly retreated to his uncle in 
Naples. Just before the birth of his son he returned 
to his wife, perhaps forced to, perhaps for love of her. 
The infant was named Rodrigo, after his papal grand- 
father and was given a christening of great pomp in 
Saint Peter’s. But poor Alfonso was not to escape his 
doom. In August 1500 he was murdered. Wounded near 
the steps of Saint Peter’s, he was able to reach the Vat- 
ican where his wife nursed him. It is said that Cesare 
visited him and remarked “What is not done at dinner. 
can be done at supper,” and that later becoming im- 
patient he had Alfonso’s death hastened. 

Lucrezia seems to have mourned his loss but she did 
not rebel at his taking off nor too much complain of 
her butcherly brother or her unspeakable father. The 
Pope directed her to retire to Nepi where he intended 
to spend some time and thither she went with her child. 
There she is described as being for a time a devoted 
mother but in a few weeks she abandoned her infant 
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and returned to Rome where soon after she was mar- 
ried to another Alfonso, heir to the duchy of Ferrara. 
“Hot of blood and cold of heart,” remarks an, old 
chronicler. She never so much as saw her dukedom of 
Bisceglie, though the obliging inhabitants of the little 
town will point out, if you inquire, the showy Palazzo 
Frisari as her one-time abode. 

Whatever changes of fortune Bisceglie suffered, none 
of them concerned the little Duke, who, growing up a 
fragile neglected child, was passed from hand to hand 
till at last he found a resting place in the seashore 
castle of Bari; for Isabella of Aragon at that time hold- 
ing her little court there in something between exile and 
regal state, was his aunt and one hopes that the five years 
of childhood he passed there were happy. At thirteen 
he died. 

Lucrezia had never seen her child again though she 
appears to have remembered him to the extent of oc- 
casionally sending fine clothes to Bari for him, ‘a suit 
of damask and brocade sent to her son, Don Rodrigo, 
as a present.” After his death she carried on a long law- 
suit to recover property she claimed as having belonged 
to him. 
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ANpRIA, CAsTEL DEL Monte, Ruvo pi Puc.ia, 
TRANI, BrrETTo To Brronto, Moxa pi Bari, 
PoLIGNANO 


06 NDRIA, THE FAITHFUL,” the city 
called so by Frederic II, has hardly one 
stone upon another to show in his mem- 

ory. “The fury of the Angevin” blotted out all that was 

possible, even to destroying the tombs of Yolanda and 

Isabella, Frederic’s wives who were buried there. I asked 

whether one could at least see what remained as I had 

heard that some beautiful fragments still existed. The 
sacristan obligingly pulled up a small trap door in the 
cathedral floor; utter darkness lay below. 

“There is no staircase?” J asked. 

“No, Signora. We might get ladders but there is noth- 
ing to see. It is all just a heap of rubbish.” 

The cathedral is called interesting in the guide books 
and so it was in the past, but it has undergone so many 
changes that little of its original beauty is left. I looked 
jealously at the interior, for its tasteless decoration was 
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composed of the beautiful marbles stripped from the 
walls of Castel del Monte and misapplied. When in 1876 
the Italian government bought the castle from the Ca- 
rafa family it was already despoiled. For the rest, the 
whole cathedral is so embedded in other structures that 
there is only its bad facade to be seen, and the top of 
the campanile. As for the famous old palace of the 
Dukes of Andria over against it, the towers and battle- 
ments were long since shorn away and it is unrecog- 
nizably modernized. 

Inland about nine miles from Andria, the Apennines 
have dwindled to a long low range of stony hills called 
le Murgie and upon this stands Castel del Monte. Many 
an author has pictured the approach to this famous 
building and it is amusing that one can tell by the de- 
scription whether the writer is accustomed to plains or 
heights. One learned critic declares that it stands ‘‘on 
the summit of a high mountain” whereas in reality it 
crowns the mildest of hills. Castle builders in the early 
centuries had a sharp eye for positions of vantage; even 
this site commanded level Apulia for miles. It was forti- 
fied successively by the Byzantines, the Saracens and 
the Normans. Frederic II found only ruins there. He 
reared upon them the unique castle that stands as a 
monument to him. It was built of cream white lime- 
stone quarried from the hill it stands on, a perfect octa- 
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gon with a tower at each angle and he beautified the 
interior with marble of rose and white, and with won- 
drous mosaic in vaulting and floors. We can picture the 
furnishings he added, the Persian carpets, the rich hang- 
ings and all the other luxurious and costly objects of 
adornment, for he dearly loved beauty and splendor. 

Swept and ungarnished it was as we found it, not 
even a fragment of mosaic in a floor remains for I 
scanned them all, but broken stone and other rubbish 
have been removed and the custodian keeps it credit- 
ably clean and unencumbered. Into every room we went 
and finally to the roof which is formed of great slabs of 
stone laid so nearly level that it is like a splendid ter- 
race from which to look out upon the world. History 
does not record the name of the architect who created 
this unique castle. One writer has said, “had that name 
been known it would have become immortal.” 

The story told of its origin is that Frederic II, hav- 
ing chosen the site, appointed an architect to create for 
him something of beauty as well as use, a castle and 
hunting lodge, but also a palace. It was a bidding of 
such importance and involving so long a time that the 
architect took with him his wife and children, there to 
settle themselves till the building took shape. 

After many months, Frederic decided to despatch a 
messenger to Apulia who should bring him a report 
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concerning the progress of the work. One of his cour- 
tiers was chosen and accordingly set forth but pro- 
ceeded no further than Naples, for there he met a 
beguiling damsel from whom he was reluctant to part; 
weeks went by while he enjoyed her agreeable society. 
Frederic becoming impatient at the delay sent to know 
why he received no report. The courtier was startled 
out of his pleasant dalliance. The longest and hardest 
part of the journey to Andria was not begun. What ex- 
cuse could he offer? He could not confess that he had 
no information to give, he concluded to send news that 
would discourage the Emperor, who would never make 
so difficult a journey to investigate a failure, for after 
all it was only one of the many castles he was building 
in the south. He sent word that the building was en- 
tirely unworthy even of inspection, and certainly of 
any further outlay. 

This message angered the Emperor who sent guards 
to the south with instructions to bring the architect at 
once to his presence. When the poor man learned of the 
indignation of the Emperor and that he was to go in- 
stantly and face him, he asked for a short time in which 
to prepare for his departure, and taking his family 
apart he destroyed his wife, his children and himself. 
Frederic, appalled at the news of this catastrophe, hast- 
ened to Apulia, but took with him the courtier whom 
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he had trusted. He found his beautiful castle uncom- 
pleted and the creator of it cruelly and undeservedly 
lost to him. The story concludes that Frederic, in a 
fury, seizing by the hair of his head the wretch who had 
caused this tragedy, dragged him to the roof of the 
castle and flung him to earth from the highest battle- 
ment. 


RUVO 


Ruvo is but a few miles from Andria. We went there 
because of having come upon a picture showing the 
unusual front of its duomo. On reaching the town we 
climbed a short steep street and turned into an ir- 
regular little piazza, rock-paved, silent and lonely. Not 
a human being was in sight, no one looked out from 
the wall of high stony houses that surrounded the 
cathedral. Its solemn dark facade gives the impression 
of an immense gable drooping almost to the level of the 
three doors that indicate the nave and aisles within. 
There are no vertical divisions such as characterize most 
Apulian churches, separating the front into spaces cor- 
responding to the nave and aisles; little light can enter 
the interior for besides the fine rose window placed high 
in the peak of the gable, there are but three openings 


and these very small. 
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Of the portals the central one is much enriched, two 
griffins guard it, while above, on corbels, two more as 
large support the archivolt. From those on the ground 
all form and shape have been so smoothed away that 
one can identify them only by one or two small de- 
tails, but there is enough beautiful and intricate carv- 
ing surrounding this doorway for long study. Signor 
Venturi has discovered that in the cornice of this cathe- 
dral there are heads of antique beauty, evidently imi- 
tated from the Greco-Apulian designs on the terra cotta 
vases produced in such numbers here; for the town of 
Ruvo was built on the site of a Greek colony, and the 
ground it stands on, as well as its whole neighborhood, 
is strewn with tombs which are full of beautiful ex- 
amples of Greek pottery. 

The earlier finds which the peasants came upon while 
digging were a source of disappointment to them and 
even of anger, for, discovering merely terra cotta vases 
and no gold, they indignantly smashed them with their 
mattocks. After a time, the value of these vases began 
to be realized; in 1810 a mania for excavation seized 
the inhabitants of Ruvo and the same peasants pre- 
served any fragment they found, assuring those inter- 
ested that each was worth its weight in gold. At last 
the excitement reached a point which resembled that 
of the discovery of gold in California. The soil of the 
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whole countryside was turned upside down, encamp- 
ments were formed and town and country took on the 
appearance of a gigantic fair. Distant cities hearing of 
it secured specimens; the number unearthed was almost 
incredible, and these vases are now found in most of the 
great museums of Europe. 

When a tomb was opened, the body and the precious 
jars buried with it were found to be disposed accord- 
ing to a convention alike in all. The body lay always 
with face turned toward the west; at the feet stood 
the largest and most beautiful vases, those of lesser size 
at the sides and one was placed upon the breast. 

Of all the dwellers in Ruvo, one patrician family had 
the civic pride to preserve a portion of these treasures 
and establish a museum in the town itself. The Jatta 
Collection, founded in 1820, exists today and is gen- 
erously shown to visitors. It contains seventeen hundred 
fine examples. We were not able to see this choice little 
museum because in the absence of Signor Jatta visitors 
were not admitted. 


TRANI 


One day we visited Trani, reaching it soon after 
noon. Before attempting any sight-seeing we sought out 
a restaurant, with no faith in finding a good one. In 
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this we disparaged the town unjustly for we discovered 
a clean and even elegant one, where we were served 
with excellent food and the best of wine, the famous 
Moscato di Trani. Having feasted and rested for a bit 
we started forth to explore. 

I knew that a small publishing house existed in the 
town and much desired to investigate it, but felt little 
hope of doing so for the reason that we had arrived 
in Trani after twelve o’clock. Here, even more 
promptly than in north Italy, all mercantile business 
stops short at high noon. After that moment, silent, 
shuttered streets for three or four hours. Now it is 
hard to compose a mosaic of travel that will include 
everything to be desired, for example, favorable light 
for taking photographs, the hour at which a certain 
building will be open to the public, time to drop every- 
thing else and stop to examine something unexpectedly 
discovered by the way, and in Apulia never to forget 
that it is prudent to arrive at a lodging place not too 
late to go further if sleeping conditions look impossible. 

On this day as I have said we had fallen behind our 
programme, but at least I would drive through the 
street where the book shop was. We found the num- 
ber over the locked door. I speculated upon what I was 
losing, it might be that forbidden entrance shut me 
away from untold treasures. Well, it was too late; we 
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prepared to turn away. Just at that moment a serious 
looking young man came round a corner into the empty 
street. He advanced, yes, he stopped before that very 
door and began to unlock it. Such things happen! Of 
course I followed him. 

It was a meagre somewhat disorderly little room that 
I entered, but there were books. I went about examining 
all that lay on shelves and benches and choosing what 
suited my purpose. The gentle serious youth let me 
rummage as I liked, not urging, only assisting. After 
a while I sat down and asked if there were not a cata- 
logue of publications. He produced one, a pamphlet of 
small size, well dogs’-eared. Alas! it showed too many 
titles of books with a wavering line of ink drawn 
through them. It was disappointing and it was touch- 
ing. 

“Will not this book and this be reprinted?” I asked. 

“T fear not, Signora,” he answered, shaking his head 
regretfully. “There is not the money to do that now.” 

I thought of the Cavaliere Valdemaro Vecchi who 
years ago had established this little publishing and print- 
ing house with the small capital he could command. He 
had his ambitions, his modest establishment showed 
them. I hope some of them were realized. I am sure he 
took pride in the Magnifico Gioiello sent him by his 
Queen when he made the presentation of an example of 
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his finest typography. He desired ardently, he labored 
untiringly, he printed well, he put forth a creditable 
Apulian review, but his means did not permit his edi- 
tions to be large. May he be remembered, with all those 
who have made good books. 

We now applied ourselves to seeing Trani and espe- 
cially its beautiful cathedral. History has lost the origin 
of the city but legend supplies it. When the Italians 
hereabout could no longer, as in pagan times, worship 
Diomed as a god he became a favorite hero who had 
founded Trani. In Roman times Trajan improved the 
city, and in the middle ages it was a port of importance. 
It is of commercial consequence still though its shallow, 
pretty harbor is only accessible to small boats. The 
twelfth century duomo, called by some of the learned 
the finest in south Italy, has a matchless position, stand- 
ing as it does on the brink of the water and at a suffi- 
cient distance from other buildings to be outlined 
clearly against the Manfredonian gulf. The sea wall 
is high enough at this point to make a fitting pedes- 
tal for its support. No tormenting telegraph wires cut 
the view of its facade. Its slender campanile, resting 
upon an arch, rises into the sky letting one enjoy its 
grace unimpeded. The bronze doors, made by Barisano 
for his own city, are superb, with richly decorated 
knockers and panels showing the evangelists in happy 
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association with Hercules and the lion, Saracen archers 
and long-haired Normans. One glance at the interior 
of this cathedral is enough to drive one from its door. 
It is covered with a dreadful whitewash and stucco 
“restoration” perpetrated in the nineteenth century. 
The building is dedicated to San Nicola the Pilgrim. 

In May, which is the month of pilgrimage to Bari, 
in the year 1094 there came into Trani a youth with 
the long hair of a Greek and the bowl of a beggar. He 
carried a cross and went round about the streets of 
Trani chanting without ceasing two words, “‘Kyrie elei- 
son.” He had traveled far, he had suffered much, he 
had received hard words and blows, he was bloody and 
exhausted and at last he sank down upon the steps of 
the duomo. Nine days after, he died. Later it was learned 
that he came from Lavadie in Greece. From a child he 
had incessantly pronounced those two words. He was 
beaten, he was loaded with labor and his mother turned 
him over to the monks of the nearest monastery. They 
made him their drudge, their beast of burden. At last 
he went away with his cross in his hand into the solitude 
of the woods. 

For some reason, into his bruised heart there came a 
longing for “Longobardia” and he contrived to reach 
Italy at the port of Otranto. From there he wandered 
on, forever repeating his two sacred words. When he 
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was dead the people of Trani began to consider his piti- 
ful story; they decided that his life and his death proved 
his holiness. There was a religious profit to be gained 
thereby. Bari had her San Nicola. Why should Trani 
be a mere highway of pilgrimage to Bari? Matters 
moved rapidly; within four years Nicola the beggar 
was canonized and became San Nicola di Trani. 
When we had loitered some time about the duomo 
and seen the pretty public garden bordering part of 
the harbor we walked down a near-by street to look at 
San Giacomo, the little Templars’ church. Very grace- 
ful and charming it was but it was closed to us by the 
high iron railing that shut it from the street. Between 
the bars we examined it. Presently we observed an in- 
telligent looking young man who stood near by regard- 
ing us. He came forward and asked if he might show 
us another aspect of the church, which could be seen 
by going a few steps further. Always glad of such 
chance meetings, we accompanied him to the place will- 
ingly. As we fell into talk, he was prompt to discover 
that we came from the United States. After a time we 
strolled back toward the cathedral where the automo- 
bile was to wait for us. When we reached it he asked 
us to wait a moment, and disappeared into a building 
close by. He presently returned with a very long very 
ancient rusty sword blade. He had attached a card to 
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it which certified that it had been used in the famous 
battle of Lepanto, and that it was now a gift to me! 

“T wish to present you with this, Signora,” said he, 
“it is a genuine relic; it has been in my family for all 
these years.” 

“Oh!” cried I, “I could not possibly accept anything 
so valuable. You ought never to part with it.” 

“Yes, yes, Signora, I entreat you to accept it. I give 
it to you most willingly.” 

I tried to refuse, appealed to him to think better of 
it, he resisting and earnestly pressing me to honor him 
by keeping it. 

“But,” I urged, “I don’t understand., You tell me it 
has been a valued memorial in your family. Why do you 
now give it away to a stranger?” 

He looked at me with a coaxing, confidential smile. 
“Because I think you will do something for me.” 

Highly amused at his ingenuous self betrayal I said; 
“Ah! I understand. But what is it that I could do for 
you?” 

“I much wish to go to America and I am sure you 
could help me to a good position there.” 

I felt somewhat aghast at his confidence, rapidly re- 
calling others of his kind who had flung themselves 
upon my neck and how long they had clung there. 

Here was a youth who knew nothing outside his 
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native town, who spoke no word of English, yet felt 
prepared to take a high tone about establishing himself 
in a foreign community six thousand miles away. I be- 
gan to remonstrate, to reason, to show the difficulties in 
the way of his project, also to disclaim any intention of 
undertaking the responsibility he proposed to lay upon 
me. He was not to be discouraged, he pled smilingly but 
movingly; worse, he utterly refused to have the sword 
blade returned. When I insisted he became impassioned. 
Now what are you to do when a donor becomes impas- 
sioned? I had recourse to strategy. I gave him my Flor- 
entine address and we parted. 

When the automobile had removed us to a safe dis- 
tance, I halted it. We descended to the sidewalk and I 
explained the adventure to our chauffeur. ‘“Now Bruno, 
you see my predicament. You must go back to the 
young man’s house with the blade of Lepanto, return 
it as gracefully as you can and finish the affair.” Bruno 
gave a wide appreciative smile. 

“The Signora is too good. I will attend to the young 
man.” 

Bruno, being a person of wisdom and tact and also 
a kindly soul, was able to accomplish this errand suc- 
cessfully—I should like to have listened to the inter- 
view—and we departed somewhat ingloriously from 
Trani. 
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A few miles south of Bari is Bitetto with its great 
cathedral, the facade a little resembling that of San 
Nicola. It has a solemn Gothic portal of great beauty 
and flowers into color above with its yellow campanile 
and the green and gold tiles of its dome. As a contrast, 
it has two lions on raised corbels at the door that are 
the most weary and mournful beasts ever seen, one of 
them terribly involved with an enormous serpent. 

Bitetto has high standards of decency in language; 
near the duomo is a small placard which reads: “A well 
bred person does not swear.” 

This delicately expressed reminder probably has more 
effect than a brief and peremptory command. Coercive 
measures should be suited to temperaments I suppose 
but one does come upon peculiar forms of control 
among Italians now and then. “It is true we do not like 
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to obey,” said one of them to me once. On the little 
piazza below the balcony where I was sitting with a 
friend one day, entered a big blustering man in search 
of a very small boy. He soon descried him, pounced 
upon him and angrily bellowed at him as he drove him 
toward the corner, also giving him one or two cuffs, 


not hard ones for the boy scarcely whimpered; after 
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the second, however, he did increase his speed and ran 
forward a few steps. At this the man called him back, 
put his hand into his pocket and gave him a soldo! 

I could not believe my eyes and turned to my friend. 
She laughed aloud at my astonishment. 

“Is this the way Italian children are disciplined?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, it is not uncommon. I have known people when 
the child becomes too unruly, to pay him, say one lira 
for fifteen minutes good behavior.” 

The bribery of children and unreason in treatment 
of them goes on in most countries, but as a means of 
improving conduct this struck me as peculiarly direct 
and piquant. 

From Bitetto we went to Bitonto. We entered it by 
a thoroughfare with a resounding title, Via Giandonato 
Rogadeo. In Italy there are no such dull names as Main 
Street, tiresomely repeated; or Grand Avenue, for as 
regards the latter term if they use a stately adjective 
it is applied to a stately personage. 

It has been said that the cathedral of Bitonto is the 
noblest in Southern Italy and for myself, I have no 
wish to dispute it. It stands detached in an encircling 
piazza—a great advantage—and the space is bounded 
by rather tall, sombre houses. As I entered it I thought 
of a day long ago when there passed through it the 
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funeral cortége of the great Emperor, Frederic II. We 
read that the litter was covered with heavy crimson vel- 
vet, six companies of his faithful Saracens followed it 
weeping, and the Barons of the realm were there, all 
clad in black. 

It is fortunate for the traveler that this cathedral is 
thus placed so that one may walk around it and examine 
the exterior unhindered, for it is so balanced and beau- 
tiful one wishes to study every part. There is a fine rose 
window in the gable and a rich portal, the lunette being 
of unusual design, Christ descending into limbo. The 
two supporting beasts that flank the portal have been 
worse maltreated than any I ever met; they droop de- 
spondingly forward, half hanging in the air through the 
loss of their forelegs. Featureless and polished to the 
smoothness of glass, it is evident that generations of 
little boys have made use of them for lack of hobby 
horses, as they continue to do today to my personal 
knowledge. 

Within and without the cathedral the medieval ani- 
mal world is omnipresent, crowned griffins, sphinxes, 
garlands of monkeys and under a retired corbel even a 
tailed triton, looked upon in the day of these designs as 
representing the darkly sinister. There are most interest- 
ing and richly treated arcaded galleries on the outside, 
the one on the south being well preserved. The short 
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heavy supporting columns with their spreading capitals 
are all different, a delightful study. 

Internally it has been ruthlessly modernized, but the 
form of the fine stone blocks of its construction can be 
seen through the paint, and the polychrome ceiling has 
been cleansed of the eighteenth century injury it suf- 
fered. There are two interesting fonts, one huge and 
massive, covered with Byzantine carving. Of the two 
fine pulpits, one has a curious paneled ramp to its stair- 
way. Bertaux has studied the four figures which are 
rather rudely carved there, one a woman, and suggests 
that they represent Frederic II throned, crowned and 
holding the lily sceptre, his second wife Yolanda and 
his two sons, Enrico and Carrado. The costumes are of 
the thirteenth century and the heraldic eagle of the 
royal family appears. 

Before leaving Bitonto it was necessary to send a tele- 
gram. Now the accomplishing of that act is no light 
matter in the south of Italy, but a serious affair as I 
discovered. I turned to the usual group that accom- 
panies strangers and said, “I suppose there is a telegraph 
office here, will you tell me where to find it?” 

“Certainly we have one, Signora. It is this way,” and 
we were accompanied to the spot. 

“Here it is, Signora; be pleased to wait while we find 
the official.” We waited. The official was at some dis- 
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tance away. At last he came. Mine was a brief message 
to be delivered within the bounds of Italy, and I wrote 
it in the native tongue in the bare little office from 
which it was to be sent. The proceeding thereafter was 
as follows: I hand the despatch to the official. He looks 
at it with one eye shut; next tries it with the other eye 
shut and finally studies it with both eyes open. He now 
takes out a large book and looks up rates. He then 
studies the telegram some more. He counts the words 
and re-reads the message. On the back of his book he 
figures up the cost. This takes some calculation. He 
then writes a receipt and, taking up a large pair of 
shears, carefully cuts it out of the book. You now pay. 
Great difficulty about change. You are invited to make 
change yourself as he has none in the office. 


MOLA DI BARI 


There are picturesque ports along the shore as one 
travels southward. Mola di Bari for example has a 
truncated castle of a spread and solidity to remind one 
of the Pyramid of Cheops. From highest pinnacle to the 
ground, Mola is the whitest of towns and perhaps this 
characteristic has persisted from 1815 when the place 
had a fearful visitation of the plague which lasted more 
than half a year. The death toll was so appalling that the 
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victims were perforce buried indiscriminately in one 
great tomb; even today the warning of that date re- 
mains inscribed upon it as then, “Death to him who 
dares to open this door.” 

But Mola has no gloom about it today, for it has many 
little balconies full of gay flowers, while the inhabitants 
look far from depressed. All about it is varied cultiva- 
tion dotted with the curious little buildings that give 
character to the whole region. 


POLIGNANO 


After Mola comes Polignano where one lingers to 
gaze at beauty that one can hardly believe is reality. Is 
it a fairy castle or an enchanted city half planted on the 
earth, half floating upon the sea? At one point, out of 
rocks washed by the waves springs a wall, very straight, 
very high, that suddenly blooms out at the top in a 
bed of white flowers touched with gold, so at least it 
seems at the first glance. But it is not a flower-bed but 
a mass of weirdly beautiful architecture in miniature as 
it looks from below, little turrets, short slim towers, 
small windows, fantastic mouldings and one pergola 
covered with green. At another angle a craggy little 
peninsula pushes out into the sea, every foot of it cov- 
ered by white-walled dwellings. Beginning inland with 
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a tall scantily windowed building, those that follow di- 
minish in height one by one to a tiny thing at the point 
that looks too small for human habitation. 

Polignano looks lyric but it has had its comedy side 
as well and an instance of it has been delightfully de- 
scribed as follows. 

Most travelers in Italy have witnessed the dance called 
the tarantella. In the south the belief that the dance 
had its origin in the bite of the tarantula long persisted, 
and as far as I know may exist today. The people were 
fully convinced that the victim of a bite must dance 
or die. The clergy naturally looked upon this belief as 
immoral and diabolic and studied the subject untiringly. 
Some three hundred years ago an earnest cleric, Mon- 
signor Perotto, called together a group of learned men 
to investigate it and take counsel together, but no re- 
sult was reached. There was only disagreement among 
them. 

Worthy Don Giambattista Quinzano, priest of Poli- 
gnano, took the matter up more practically and deter- 
mined to prove once for all in a manner definite, solemn, 
and episcopal, the falsity of this belief, and he meant 
the proof to be public. He sent for a contadino and 
explaining his intention, ordered him to collect a num- 
ber of the poisonous spiders. They were brought to him 
in a basket, carefully packed about with mulberry 
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leaves. Fancy the excitement of the little town when 
this audacious project was known! Moreover it was an- 
nounced that Don Giambattista would give an exhibi- 
tion, that is, he would provoke these malignant insects 
to wound him, and that before the principal men of the 
town, to the end that he might show them the error of 
their superstition. They assembled at his bidding though 
his defiant attitude horrified and alarmed them. They 
gazed at each other in stupefaction at his temerity, and 
they waited. 

At last the good prelate appeared attended by his 
barber. Determined to be thorough, he bared his shoul- 
ders and ordered the barber to apply the wicked spid- 
ers to his chest, his arms, his back. In horrified amaze- 
ment, the audience looked on while their priest gazed 
at them as calmly smiling as Daniel in the den of lions. 
The application was hardly finished, however, before 
a fiery inflammation set in and quickly became unbear- 
able. The sufferer’s countenance turned scarlet, he bore 
it like a martyr for some moments but alas! such was 
the torture that he then cried aloud for help. He was 
borne away and put to bed while the Polignano wise- 
acres looked at each other, wagged their heads and cast 
a glance toward heaven as they went out to describe to 
the eager population the result of the ordeal they had 
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The doctors were called, every known remedy was 
applied but there was no relief and the anguish grew 
worse as the day waned. At night he was sleepless and 
convulsions set in. In his delirium he tore the sheets to 
ribbons. Neither did the villagers sleep that night. They 
surrounded his house and the murmur of their united 
voices never stopped, while now and again they shouted 
aloud, ‘Unless he dances he will die!” 

Finally the intolerable moment came, the reverend 
father leaped from his bed and proceeded to dance as 
madly as any contadino, calling loudly for music. The 
scandalized attendants could hardly believe their ears. 
Luckily a choir boy with a little pipe and a friar from 
San Vito with a lute were found and they hastily con- 
stituted themselves an orchestra. To and fro, to and 
fro, the length of the great sala, capered the reverend 
father, arms extended, fingers snapping. Who could 
have dreamed of such agility! Heel and toe, heel and 
toe with the precision of a ballet master, and as the 
excited orchestra accelerated the tempo, pirouettes and 
leaps into the air like a chamois. Perspiration poured 
from him, he panted, he gasped, but he only danced the 
harder. At last exhaustion overcame him and he dropped 
to the floor. 

He was lifted into bed and lay like one lifeless for a 
space. At last he opened his eyes, he was himself again. 
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The anxious attendants bent over him with tears in 
their eyes. In his own—was it possible?—there was cer- 
tainly a quizzical expression. It could not be possible 
that he winked! 

Judge whether the belief of Polignano was shaken 
after this demonstration. It is said that thereafter when 
in his walks Don Giambattista encountered a tarantula 
he was wont to regard it with a whimsical smile and in 
resounding Latin to recite some sentences of the com- 
mination office. 
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CHAPTER VI 


ALBEROBELLO, TOLVE, Turi, GIOIA DEL COLLE, 
ALTAMURA, GRAVINA 


LBEROBELLO has been called by an Italian 
writer “the strangest village in all Italy.” 
Certainly, as you approach it you are lost 

in wonder—a hillside is covered closely with sugarloaves 
of dark gray stone. Thus it appears till you draw nearer 
and find them to be the roofs of multitudes of little 
habitations, in close ranks along the somewhat narrow 
streets of a village. The houses they cover are rectan- 
gular, smoothly plastered and whitewashed. Not a 
street, an alley, or a little piazza, but is spotlessly clean; 
the very paving stones look scrubbed. I commented on 
this to a girl who stood near. “‘Yes,”’ was the quiet reply 
in the tone of a thing taken for granted, “our streets 
are washed every week.” We saw pretty women and 
their bonny children who were well behaved and de- 
cently dressed, some dark with little round heads, others 
fair and blue-eyed. 

A most decorous place is Alberobello. Not a beggar 
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is to be seen; the inhabitants show no undue excitement 
at the advent of strangers, you tread softly and even 
feel a bit apologetic lest you may seem intrusive. The 
surprise of a first encounter and the shyness bred of 
the dignity and reticence of the inhabitants interfered 
a little with sight-seeing, so that a second visit was 
planned to learn more concerning the village and if 
possible to see the interiors of some of the fascinating 
little dwellings. 

It appeared that the town had no sindaco (mayor). 
The representative of the office is called the Municipal 
Guard. He proved a quiet, courteous man, willing to 
show his town to admirers and even to get us the privi- 
lege of entering houses. He took us to the top of the 
highest hill where there was the best view of the town; 
wound through many of the streets, and finally asked 
the women of two households to open their doors to us, 
which they did, smiling at our interest and admira- 
tion. Their little homes were prettily furnished and ex- 
quisitely clean. In one bedroom the bed, vast in size, 
was spread with sky blue over which was a lace cover- 
let. This room gave on a slip of garden, high-walled, 
with plants in pots, tiny flowerbeds, and a vine trained 
over the door; thus it had privacy, sunshine and beauty 
all to itself, while the living room opened upon the pav- 
ing stones of the street. 
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The inhabitants of Alberobello, a rural population, 
housed themselves at first in little cone-shaped shelters 
having but one opening. The hut, in shape a cone or a 
beehive, is considered to have been universally the prim- 
itive type of dwelling, built of stone or of lighter ma- 
terial according to the type the country afforded, and 
archeologists trace it from Greenland to the Hebrides 
and upon the three continents. The form existed in 
Italy before the earliest Greek settlers arrived there. The 
origin of the peculiar construction adopted in Albero- 
bello is not known, but the development to square walls 
topped by the circular roof was rapid. The stones com- 
posing it are laid ring after ring without mortar and 
left to darken with time. Above the cone rises a little 
ornament terminating in a knob or disc, the peak being 
finished with whitewash. Today many of the houses 
have several rooms, but each one added has its separate 
cupola, large or small. The entrance is a fine Roman arch, 
very deep, as these roofs require great strength in the 
walls that support them. 

The learned disagree as to whether this form of 
dwelling should be known by the name of ¢rullo, a term 
employed by some writers. I was told the people of Al- 
berobello do not use the word. 

‘As a town, Alberobello is not of ancient origin; it 
grew up in a forest of enormous oaks and its pretty 
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name, which means beautiful tree, is an echo of that 
time. The territory belonged to the Count of Conver- 
sano by a royal grant. The first inhabitants, a rural 
group, were gathered together by him and planted there 
to cultivate his lands, but given no right to ownership. 
They were at liberty to construct their own abodes 
out of what means they could find, and the settlement 
grew till by 1600 forty families had collected there. 
Nine years later a church was erected; soon after, the 
overlord came and built a residence there, to the mis- 
fortune of his people. The proprietor at this period was 
that ferocious Count Gian Girolamo Acquaviva, called 
II Guercio di Puglia, as he was cross-eyed; he was as 
wicked as he was ugly. He treated the population as 
slaves at all times, but once, on the occasion of a quar- 
rel with the Viceroy of Naples regarding taxes, he sud- 
denly ordered all the houses of his people pulled down 
on an icy night in winter, and the inhabitants driven 
forth whither they might go in search of a refuge. In 
spite of this the village was gradually rebuilt; the Count 
having reéstablished the worst form of feudalism, con- 
tinued to rule and to practice unspeakable infamies 
upon his victims. 

He was also lord of Nardo. His subjects in that town 
having to his great surprise had the spirit to rebel against 
him, he astonished the leaders by offering to treat with 
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them. Matters were adjusted, oaths were taken and par- 
don granted to his repentant people. The gates were 
then opened to him. He at once had numbers of the 
citizens seized, including priests and nobles, barbarously 
treated, and then ordered half of them shot and the rest 
hanged. 

In the same century Giovanni Tafuri of Nardo writ- 
ing of the Count, recorded this episode, and says that 
he does not dare to set down other satanic acts of the 
Count, but dwells upon his boldness as a soldier, his 
glorious deeds of valor, and finishes thus: “He ended his 
life in Spain, to the unspeakable grief of all who knew 
him, and also of the inhabitants of Nardo.” 

In the museum of Bari there is a statue of a Count of 
Conversano kneeling with bowed head and hands that 
implore pardon. If it represents Gian Girolamo, I 
should grudge him forgiveness even in the other world. 

To see the interior of the best type of Alberobello 
house you enter a square, tile-floored room with an 
arched opening in each of the four walls. At the base 
of the cone overhead is a floor of dressed planks reached 
at need by a portable ladder, the space above being a 
storeroom. The arch opposite the entrance leads to the 
kitchen where is the large fireplace with a little window 
on either side; the arches on the right and left lead to 
bedrooms. A humbler house had stone floors at dif- 
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ferent levels, a little bed in the alcove of a wall hung 
with clean white curtains, and a tiny kitchen, but do 
not suppose that the kitchen, small as it was, did not 
have its own cupola. On one of the buildings the coat- 
of-arms of the city was painted. There is nothing meek 
or poor-spirited in the design, it represents a warrior 
with plumed helmet spearing a lion rampant. 

I learned that Alberobello has a great local advan- 
tage in the possession of a good water supply. The im- 
mense undertaking of bringing the waters of the river 
Sele from the west across the whole peninsula, which 
involved the building of a hundred and fifty-five miles 
of aqueduct, has progressed so far that it has reached 
Alberobello; as this town is only about twelve miles 
from the sea, one hopes that blessing will soon be free 
to the whole population of thirsty Apulia. The Munici- 
pal Guard spent two hours with us, answered all our 
questions, made explanation of everything, and at the 
end firmly refused any compensation. No urging moved 
him, so that we could only thank him warmly and 
shake hands at parting, with the politest good wishes on 
both sides. 

The neighborhood of Alberobello gave scattered ex- 
amples of the conical houses, a quarter in two of the 
nearest villages thus built, while various farm houses, 
some small, some larger than any separate building in 
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Alberobello, showed whole groups of cones. These coun- 
try homes were apt to have great white crosses painted 
upon the roof over the door. In some the upright had 
two cross-pieces, or even three. 

There is a village a few miles west of Alberobello 
called Tolve, built upon a high rounded hill one side of 
which is steep and more or less wooded. At the foot, 
some fine poplars border a pretty stream and the little 
city lies like a coronet on the summit. On the opposite 
side it has a more gradual slope and we saw women 
working among the corn. They were not very near but 
we could see they wore something like the Italian peas- 
ant costume with bodice and colored skirt, although 
these appeared curiously defaced even in the distance. 

Then suddenly we entered Tolve itself. We looked 
about us with amazement, it was built up solidly like 
other towns of its size, there seemed no reason for what 
we were beholding, but Tolve was without doubt the 
dirtiest town we had ever seen in Italy from the Medi- 
terranean to the Alps. If there was paving in the streets 
it was nowhere to be seen; they were covered deeply 
with a mixture of earth and manure. Innumerable pigs 
lay asleep against the house-walls. The women who sat 
in their doorways were dirty beyond excuse. They wore 
a partial adaptation of the beautiful old dress, but so 
ragged, faded and discolored with soil as only to inspire 
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disgust. We emerged from the streets, which were wider 
than usual, upon a piazza open and airy, with a superb 
view. Drawing up before a fountain, its large basin full 
of clear water, we stopped for a while to watch the 
population. No crowd gathered. A young priest in his 
black cassock came out of a house opposite and walked 
quietly away. I was tempted to stay him with a hand on 
his sleeve, to express the indignation I felt and to de- 
mand why he was not teaching decency to his flock. 

There was no question of lingering long in Tolve for 
one shrank from touching a foot to the ground. We 
left the place, puzzled for several reasons. Tolve is not 
in a barren region, it has a good water supply; it is but 
a few miles from Potenza, a large flourishing town and 
the centre of education for the province. I was strength- 
ened in my belief that villages have a character of their 
own as fixed, diverse and unaccountable as those of 
human creatures. This was a case in point, two towns 
in the same latitude with similar conditions but a few 
miles apart, Tolve and Alberobello, yet here was Tolve 
dirty and degraded while Alberobello was self-respecting 
and spotlessly clean. 

On leaving Alberobello we followed a new road and 
presently stopped to put a question as to our route. Ask 
any one of a group of Italians to direct you and every- 
one is fired with eagerness to help, their arms shoot forth 
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to show the way and all shout the direction in chorus. 
After a while we passed through Turi where there are 
many charming wrought iron balconies, so rarely found 
now. Several women sat in their doorways shelling al- 
monds and carefully dropping the shells into baskets 
beside them, “to burn in the winter,” I was told. The 
astonishing economies of Italy! I have seen a woman 
take four twigs of charcoal of the size of a lead pencil, 
light them in one of the shallow pits in the top of the 
great stove and in a few minutes produce cups of coffee. 

If you enter their homes they cannot endure that you 
should not eat or drink with them; to refuse is to be 
churlish, to despise their hospitality. This feeling indeed 
reaches beyond the walls of the house, for one afternoon 
I was sitting waiting in the motor car, drawn up near a 
humble home in a small village. A child of six stopped 
his play to examine the automobile. I spoke to him and 
gave him four or five small sugarplums from the store 
I kept for such occasions. His father standing in the 
doorway observed this and presently came forward and 
asked if he might bring me a glass of wine. A glass of the 
good but heavy wine of that region in the middle of the 
forenoon! It would provoke a headache. I declined it as 
graciously as I could with many excuses, but I shall not 
forget how his face fell. He turned back to stand again 
in his doorway with a depressed disappointed look which 
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made me resolve never again to avoid a headache at such 
a price. 

In time we reached Gioia del Colle—what a charming 
name, “Joy of the Hill.”” One wonders whose imagina- 
tion christened these towns by such pretty, fanciful 
titles. Here, too, is a castle whose square keep still 
stands and whose interior court has picturesque fea- 
tures; otherwise Gioia is level and uninteresting and we 
did not remain there long, but passed on to Altamura. 
No high walls surround it now, if any ever did, but it 
has a stately cathedral with a splendid portal where a 
pair of lions keep guard. These beasts I am glad to say 
are lifted on two bracket-supports sufficiently high to 
discourage children from using them as hobby-horses. 

We wished to see the interior of the cathedral but 
had to wait some twenty minutes while the keeper of 
the key was searched for. It was late in the forenoon 
and somewhat warm, so we stood in a narrow shadow 
at the foot of a high wall. Twenty or more of the in- 
habitants gathered in front of us in a respectful semi- 
circle, and there they remained, silent, sober, unmoving, 
all that length of time. Their gaze, steady, and quiet, 
was as mild as that of a pet domestic animal. It did not 
express lively curiosity or even wonder, but rather the 
quiet contemplation of a thing utterly alien but to be 
accepted as coming from an unknown world which 
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they vaguely knew existed. Only once was the stillness 
broken. At a remark I made to my companion, the 
smallest boy in the group repeated after me the last 
English word. Like lightning he received a sharp cuff 
from one of his elders. He cringed under the blow, but 
uttered no sound and silence reigned again. 

When we at last entered the church, we found it full 
of glittering new marble misapplied, and an extrava- 
gance of stucco ornament. One Italian author has de- 
scribed it as having undergone a “beastly restoration.” 
We had missed but by twenty-four hours arriving on 
the festa of the patron of Altamura, Saint Irene, who 
guards the town against danger from thunder and 
lightning. When a thunder storm threatens, the bells of 
all the churches are rung continuously. This it appears, 
discourages the storm while calling the attention of the 
saint to her duty. 

Gravina was the next town upon our route. It has a 
striking situation upon the edge of a deep ravine crossed 
by an imposing bridge, supported by a double line of 
arches, one superimposed upon the other, which gives an 
apparent importance to the little place quite beyond its 
deserts. 

In the steep sides of the gorge the Basilian monks ex- 
cavated their hermitages in the early centuries. There 
are the remains of a castle and a cathedral constructed 
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on the foundations of an ancient pagan temple. But 
Gravina is possessed of an example of architecture that 
I believe I may safely declare to be unique, the church 
of Santa Maria delle Grazie. It stands quite by itself so 
that its full effect is not lost, and it is calculated to fill 
the traveler with bewilderment. 

I can best describe the facade by saying that its out- 
line suggests a squat jug with a wide mouth. Half way 
up, the sides of the jug curve slightly inward; from this 
point, the upper half of the facade is covered by a 
gigantic eagle with spread wings, in whose stomach is 
inserted a small rose window. The lower half of the 
building presents on its flat surface the semblance of a 
fortified castle against a background of gray plaster. 
The main body of the fortress rises half way of the 
space, and has a seeming portal flanked by two windows. 
Above this three square towers pretend to rise, distrib- 
uted exactly above the portal and the two openings 
below. A glance from a distance might suggest four 
windows, but no, the spaces are filled in with slightly 
rounded sections of battlemented towers. The effect of 
the ensemble is inexpressible; its parallel cannot exist 
elsewhere in the universe. 

We turned away and sought the inn of Gravina, for it 
was well past noon. When found, it had a primitive 
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aspect. “Could we,” I asked, “have colazione served 
us?” 

“Assuredly, dear Signora,” said the landlord, ‘make 
yourself at home.” I was ushered into a good-sized room 
containing three beds! 

“But this surely is not the dining-room,” I ventured. 

“It is, Signora, the largest one, but if it does not please 
you, I can show you another,” and he led the way to a 
second apartment with two beds. No, there was no sala 
without a bed and we left him in a state of bewilder- 
ment at the tiresome caprices of certain travelers. 

We decided to lunch al fresco. This was frequent, and 
was never a trial. The elements were simple and seldom 
varied; bread, cheese, fruit and two bottles, one of min- 
eral water and one of the wine of the country. This 
could be consumed under an olive or a plane tree, or if 
shade failed, sitting in the motor car, and we always ate 
with high relish. On this occasion we took up our posi- 
tion where we could enjoy the prospect of Irsina, the 
compact mass of it rising from a steep eminence above 
the deep valley of the river Bradano. Later when we 
crossed it, it was to follow the road to Potenza. 
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POTENZA 


E arrived at our goal, Potenza, in the late 
afternoon, the last few miles through a 


pleasant hilly country, which brought us out 
upon a rising ground opposite the little city. It is not 
impaled on a peak nor does it cling to the side of one, 
but sits securely, a4 cavallo, upon the crest of a steep 
ridge above the little river Basento. Along the backbone 
of this ridge runs the principal street, closely and rather 
uniformly built up. And precisely here I had a sad 
disappointment. Those who have described the place in 
the past allow that architecturally it is not remarkable, 
as there has been much destruction by earthquakes, and 
as much by rebuilding, but they direct the traveler’s 
attention to the wrought iron balconies which beautify 
the facades of the houses the length of the street. I was 
prepared to enjoy the grace they lend to any building 
with their delicate foliated ornament. Where were they? 
Not a single one was to be seen from end to end of the 
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thoroughfare. In their place, uniform and hideous, were 
cast iron ones in the style of those highly decorated coal 
stoves popular about 1860 or thereabout. The former 
balcony railings existed in 1883, so they were not de- 
stroyed in the ruinous earthquake of 1857. Had those 
rapacious beasts who prowl in search of the antique 
beauties of Italy beguiled the inhabitants into selling 
these, and accepting in exchange the present disfigure- 
ments? 

We pursued our way to the hotel. Potenza being an 
inland city, indeed almost in the centre of the penin- 
sula and seldom visited by tourists, we made inquiries 
before venturing there as to what we might expect in 
the way of an inn, and were informed it contained a 
hotel new and good. As we drew up before it, it looked 
more than one could ask. It was ambitiously called 
Il Moderno, and gave promise of meriting its name. It 
opened generously with much plate glass and within 
was a large flower-pot holding an artificial fern. But 
that was not all; there was a gilt monogram on the 
glass door that led into the dining-room. We were prop- 
erly impressed. The dinner was sufficiently good and 
our bedrooms quite tolerably furnished and well swept. 
At bedtime I rang for the maid as usual to tell her at 
what hour in the morning we desired to have our hot 
water brought. 
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“I should like you to bring the hot water at seven 
tomorrow morning,” said I. 

A look of consternation overspread her countenance. 
“Hot water, Signora, hot water! Why nobody who 
comes here ever asks for hot water!” 

Now one should never be dictatorial with Italians, 
give a brief stern order or utter a hard yes or no; they 
like to be reasoned with. So trying to keep a serious 
expression I explained that hot water there must be; 
that it was the way to be really clean, that it was more 
agreeable to use, in short that it was a habit of ours. 
The fact of its being a habit did somehow make an im- 
pression, for manners and customs are more or less 
respected in Italy. 

“Very well, Signora, since it is your habit to use 
hot water,” and she walked slowly away. 

The following morning at seven there was an un- 
usually loud noise outside my bedroom door. It opened 
and our maid entered, red with exertion, bearing an 
enormous iron tea kettle of boiling water. The kettle 
was so new and shining it must have been procured over 
night for our special use. 

There was, by the way, a bathroom opposite my bed- 
room door of an elegance corresponding to what is ex- 
pected in a strictly modern hotel. It contained a tub, 
not a common-place white enameled one, it was of 
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deep red porphyry and almost as large as a Roman sar- 
cophagus, but only cold water had been conducted to 
it and I doubt if it had ever been used. 

In spite of certain naiveté in Potenza it considers 
itself quite fashionable and knowing. There is a theatre 
of some size, a café or two brightly lighted and shops 
that attempt to display recent fashions. As to food, it 
is monotonous and one knows before sitting down what 
will appear upon the table, for their effort is not to 
give travelers native Italian dishes but something they 
consider cosmopolitan. In private homes there is, of 
course, more adherence to local and traditional forms 
of cooking. Lenormant, the most delightful of writers 
on this region, describes a certain dish offered him at 
an aristocratic table where he was the guest of honor 
about forty years ago: 

“In their gracious hospitality,” he says, ‘ta magnifi- 
cent cake was placed upon the table, decorated with 
the French and Italian flags, done in colored icing. It 
was composed of ham, hardboiled eggs, almonds, pickled 
cucumbers and various stewed fruits, the whole being 
drenched with sugar and strong cheese.” 

In towns such as Potenza one turns to the book shop 
in the hope of finding a local guide book, and possibly 
other and more desirable works. A curly haired youth, 
handsome and adequate-looking, presided over the one 
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I entered. I wondered how much he knew about books. 
I looked over the shelves and found one or two volumes 
worth taking. The handsome youth watched me. 

“Books on what subject would you most wish to have, 
Signora?” 

“Anything in the way of biography, history, legend 
or local description,” I said. 

“Could you come in again tomorrow morning?” he 
asked. “I think I could have some such reading ready 
for you.” 

I readily agreed to do so, and on the following day 
he had collected several volumes for me, every one of 
which I was glad to have. The price was most reasonable. 

Here I must record another book adventure of mine, 
not in a remote country region but in the centre of the 
thriving city of Turin. Books in Italy, as well as else- 
where in Europe, are usually published in paper covers 
and if you wish binding done you are expected to order 
it. It is then executed well and at surprisingly small cost. 
After looking over the volumes for sale in this shop, 
I selected five books, two quite large, the others of the 
usual octavo size. They concerned in one way or another 
the places I was intending to visit in the neighborhood 
and were by noted authors. I laid them together and 
asked the price. It amounted to a dollar and thirty 


cents of our currency. 
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“But,” I exclaimed, “I am ashamed to pay you so 
little for these excellent books, all really valuable to 


39 


me. 
The owner smiled a little and shook his head. ‘That 
is the price I charge Italians. I cannot ask you more.” 
The contrast in my own country struck me, for at 
that moment ephemeral novels with indifferent print 
and binding were being priced at three dollars. 
Autumn adorns the little dwellings of the south with 
color and though the destination of the fruit and vege- 
tables hanging against the walls to dry is utilitarian, the 
application of them is done with a grace that makes 
them a decoration. Bunches of grapes, figs, small apples, 
peppers, and “‘figs of India,” as the peasants call the 
fruit of the cactus, are most commonly used. Then be- 
fore the house there will be frames upon which long 
leaves of tobacco are turning brown; and on the 
ground, shallow trays of tomato paste gloriously red. 
Especially in the Basilicata one sees at the end of the 
afternoon, huge wicker crates of grapes standing by the 
roadside in front of the vineyards. Each of these crates 
holds a hundred pounds, and the gatherers stand beside 
them waiting for the slow oxen drawing the heavy 
carts into which they are loaded. In a steeply hilly place 
like Pietragalla the grapes are carried in panniers upon 
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the backs of donkeys, and one sees casks and presses for 
the manufacture of their home-made wine. 


LAGOPESOLE 


From Potenza we planned a day’s excursion to Lago- 
pesole because it was a favorite castle of Frederic IU. 
Many towns and castles like now to call themselves 
loved and preferred by him, but of Lagopesole there 
is at least no doubt that he spent much time there, if 
only because of his passion for hunting and the game 
he found in the great forests that stretched away from 
it for miles. Mighty game there was in those forests, 
deer, wild boar and bears. The Lucanian bears it appears 
were famous and often taken alive and transported to 
the Roman arena. The last remaining one was killed 
in the eighteenth century by Count Sanseverino, prob- 
ably without a qualm that he was closing a historic 
period. Gone are those forests now, and hill and plain 
given over to cultivation and pasturage leaving only 
groups of trees here and there, but the prospect from 
the castle lifted upon its rounded hill remains with one, 
an abiding picture. To the north with miles of fertile, 
rolling country between, rises the mass of Monte Vul- 
ture, and as toward evening we swept back and forth 
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over those great spaces, its beautiful blue outline was 
ever with us. 

As we set forth on our excursion, proceeding rather 
slowly down the narrow main street of Potenza, a 
humpbacked girl ran out from a doorway and facing 
round saucily challenged us to run her down. As she 
retreated, laughing, Bruno threw a displeased glance 
at her and muttered something under his breath. 

“What is the matter?” said I, “it was only in play. 
She did not mean to annoy us.” 

“A foolish girl, Signora, she knew she was annoying 
us. I wish her no luck.” 

“But, Bruno, you must be out of temper this morn- 
ing. It was a trifle.” 

He smiled a little. 

“You would say it was all superstition, but it is not 
good to meet a gobbina at the beginning. of the day’s 
giro.” 

“But why?” I persisted. “What harm can there be 
in that?” 

With some diffidence on his part, I got an explana- 
tion out of Bruno. It appears, most unjustly, that though 
it is a good omen to meet a humpbacked man, it is a 
very bad one to meet a woman with that deformity. 
A man may even derive profit from his disability, and 
one I know of, so afflicted, sells trifles as he walks through 
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a restaurant in Florence, especially watch charms cut 
out of coral, representing grotesque and exaggerated 
hunchbacks. You purchase one of these, carry it about 
your person, and feel fortified against ill fortune. He 
derives a rather good trade, but after all, who is com- 
pletely free of small superstitions? An eminent scienti- 
fic man I know refuses to sit down thirteen at table. 
On we went, downward to a narrow valley where 
were poplar trees, shrubs of various kinds and thickets 
of honeysuckle and wild roses, then mounting again 
to high ground that gave us a view of Potenza astride 
the narrow backbone of its ridge, and all about and be- 
yond, dripping valleys and mounting hills with now and 
again groves of trees, the “sonorous oaks” of Horace. 
We soon discovered we had fallen upon a market 
day for our excursion. All the country folk who had 
flocked into Potenza in the early morning while we 
lazily slept, had transacted their business and were now 
returning home. They and their various animals encum- 
bered the road. Encumbered, did I say? I ask pardon; 
we, with our interloping automobiles were the cum- 
berers. To whom do country roads belong, if not to the 
contadini whose houses and fields border them? 
Progress was slow but diverting. The behavior of the 
domestic animals was a diversion. Five or six sheep, 
a dozen goats, a cow, a few pigs, driven by the owners 
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—such groups many times multiplied formed the pro- 
cession. Now, on the return journey, after the barter 
and exchange of the fair, some of these animals were 
naturally in strangers’ hands while some were on their 
way home with their original owners. Their placid or 
discontented demeanor told which. I was nearly brought 
to tears by the sorrow of one hog of great size. Accom- 
panied by his purchaser he made no active resistance, 
he realized the inevitable, he kept on his way, but every 
inch of it he lifted up his voice in loud lamentation. He 
was leaving home, friends and family, grief consumed 
him. 

The goats on the contrary had no deep feelings, they 
showed their light-headed excitable temperament by 
unnecessary alarms and sudden rushes; when they saw 
us they flew up the side embankments, they butted in 
the hedges, their keepers had hard work to control 
them. The sheep possessed no more reason than feather 
pillows, they never moved concertedly, they fell over 
each other; and as for guiding them, the shepherd boys 
shouted in vain, they merely huddled together, while 
violent whackings with a short stick which those in 
the rear received made small impression. Why should 
they when they had not been sheared and were well 
padded with thick wool? 
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As for the pigs, they showed inborn intelligence. 
When the car approached they unhurriedly ranged 
themselves in single file at the outer edge of the road- 
way and proceeded with quiet and dignity. I had always 
been told they were beasts of wisdom, and this proved 
it. I could not help thinking the glances from their 
small acute eyes indicated a certain scorn for the flur- 
ried behavior of their inferiors. 

At one point in the road we were moving slowly 
down a slope when a baby wail seemed to appeal from 
the running-board. I glanced over, to discover a tiny 
lamb looking up from the ground. We stopped and the 
little creature was content to be caressed and petted and 
when we attempted to leave it behind, tried to follow 
us. Its infantile call was too touchingly human. We 
looked back and at the top of the hill saw the mother 
held fast by her shepherd and bleating in distressed 
tones. Her child paid no attention. I alighted, carried 
it back some fifty feet and set it upon the ground, the 
mother continuing to call urgently. It faced about and 
capered unsteadily after me. I gathered it up again and 
carried it still nearer. This time I stood still and waited. 
At first it remained limp and unrecognizing, but in a 
moment, catching the sound of its mother’s voice, its 
little body seemed suddenly to stiffen and it gave an 
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answering bleat. Even then it did not move forward 
but had to be pushed and encouraged before it finally 
toddled toward her. 

Presently we rounded a curve, and though we moved 
moderately and were still at a considerable distance off, 
we startled a party of three on donkeys, two men and 
a woman. The latter’s donkey being young and not 
well broken, turned suddenly aside and his rider dropped 
to the ground. She fell so limply, so quietly, and lay 
so motionless and silent that we were rather frightened. 
Bruno and the two men quickly raised her and placed 
her at the side of the road. She looked a bit dazed for 
a moment, put her hands to her head and rearranged 
her hair, but seemed by the nature of her fall quite 
unhurt. We waited awhile, left an address, and con- 
tinued on our way. The highway, being still over-full, 
we were presently brought to a standstill by the ir- 
resolution of a carter who not being able to decide how 
to advance, came to a full stop, not leaving us room to 
pass on either side. Bruno’s natural good humor being 
a little jarred by our late accident, he now shouted: 

“Why the devil don’t you get out of the road— 
sticking in the middle of it like a Thursday!” 

The carter hurriedly made up his mind, we moved 
on and I laughed. 

“Why do you laugh, Signora?” asked Bruno. 
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“Your expression amused me—in the middle of it 
like a Thursday.” 

“But, Signora, isn’t Thursday exactly in the middle 
of the week?” 

“Precisely,” said I, ‘‘and I think it an admirable form 
of speech.” 

We had now reached the little village that lies on 
the slope below the castle of Lagopesole and we walked 
up a rough path to the gateway, not sure whether the 
building was inhabited. A well dressed man came for- 
ward as we stood at the entrance, evidently the fattore 
of the estate which now belongs to the Pamphili-Doria 
family of Rome. He was hospitably willing to show us 
the interior and we walked with him through the two 
great courts irregular in shape. Today the space is a 
barnyard, unkept and trampled; just within one beauti- 
ful Norman doorway lay two pigs serenely asleep. The 
fattore’s family had living quarters somewhere within 
the walls and two or three children followed us or 
played near us. When I asked him how long he had 
lived there he said fifty years; that meant all his life 
for he looked under fifty. | 

Lagopesole is a stern pile, rectangular, flanked with 
square towers and so large that there was lodgment 
for numerous men-at-arms in its vast dormitories. In 
the larger of the two courts rises the keep, square and 
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detached; about twenty feet above the ground is an 
arched opening and heavy stone corbels for a draw- 
bridge, two carved human heads projecting above these. 
What I much wished to see was the piano nobile, where 
would have been the great salone in which Frederic must 
have passed many hours in conversation with the learned 
men he there gathered about him. We mounted the 
broad stairway but all beyond it was changed, now 
given over to the storage of farm products. Along the 
walls they had left the colonnade with its carved capi- 
tals half projecting from the raw white plaster, all 
the memorial remaining of the royal residence of seven 
hundred years ago. 

In the perfectly adapted position of Lagopesole, Fred- 
‘eric saw it not only as a hunting lodge but as a re- 
markably placed point of defense. Bertaux calls it the 
greatest military edifice of all those built by him, the 
least changed and best preserved today, and this he 
says in comparison with the innumerable castles with 
which Frederic studded southern Italy. It grew gradually 
from 1242 to 1250 and then “the wing of death, not 
time, passed over it,” says Giustino Fortunato;! “Not 
in Sicily, as is generally held, but in Puglia did Frederic 
love best to be.” Here when possible in his battling, 
unrestful life he liked to divide his summer time be- 


1Giustino Fortunato: “II Castello di Lagopesole.” 
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tween hunting and the companionship of those he there 
assembled about him, the eminent humanists and the 
noted jurists of his day; here they conversed of his great 
ideal of a united state under a temporal rule and a united 
Church under a spiritual one. After 1248 he was always 
accompanied by his young son, the gifted and beautiful 
Manfred “who was to him as the pupil of his eye.” 

Fortunato goes on to draw a picture of the approach 
of Frederic on one of his occupations of this castle; the 
long file of mules laden with the necessities for such a 
journey but also with other matters, state papers to 
be studied and the works of such authors as Aristotle 
and Avicenna which he loved to discuss with those 
who were his guests. Not to be forgotten in this 
cortége came the Master of the Hunt and the Head 
Falconer. 

When Frederic was dead and young Manfred, “the 
comely, the golden haired,” had fallen in battle for his 
kingdom, another came to Lagopesole, “a man who 
seldom smiled, slept little, watched much,” Charles of 
Anjou, invited by a French pope “to cleanse Italy of 
the viper brood of the Hohenstaufen.” With him came 
his wife, that Beatrice, the last to become a queen of the 
four beautiful daughters of the Count of Provence. 
It is said that in her jealousy of her sisters who had al- 
ready attained that rank, she urged her husband to the 
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utmost to undertake the enterprise. She lived but a 
year to wear the title she had coveted. 

The population of Apulia had been faithful to Fred- 
eric and Manfred. To Charles of Anjou, Ghibelline 
loyalty was a crime, any man who resisted him a felon. 
His policy in reducing the country was admirably sim- 
ple, seizure of all private property, confiscation of 
estates, sacking and slaughtering in cities. At this time 
many villages were entirely wiped out never to be re- 
built. His corrupt officials plundered at will, the flee- 
ing inhabitants in many cases were stripped of every- 
thing, to their mules and horses on whose backs they 
tried to save their poor household belongings. 

The general condemnation made extortion easy. 
Those of the bourgeoisie who attempted to defend them- 
selves were thrown into prison, there to lie until, if ever, 
they could buy their way out. Certain of those who 
succored the sufferers were hanged. Those who informed 
and accused were rewarded. Amid the universal terror, 
crime flourished, assassins abounded and robbers reaped 
a rich harvest, not a city or roof was safe, country and 
town alike were terrorized. Among others the inhabit- 
ants of Lagopesole scattered never to return, so the poor 
village was at last abandoned altogether and lay unin- 
habited for nearly two hundred years. 

“Alas!” cries one writer of the time, “the Holy 
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Father promised us the benediction of peace and pros- 
perity and instead he sends among us the very Anti- 
christ. Our misery rings through the world!” And it is 
a Guelf chronicler who thus describes it: 

The Pope himself, Gregory X, met Charles and bit- 
terly reproached him. “The day will come,” he said 
“when your children’s children will suffer for your 
acts.” Charles coldly replied: 

“I know that God who has guided me thus far will 
be my aid in the future.” 

“Blind, insane cruelty” is the comment of one writer, 
“The consequences of which darkened the reigns of 
his successors.” 

In later centuries an occasional echo may be heard 
from Lagopesole. It had become part of the Neapolitan 
royal domain. Requisitions appear in solemn Latin docu- 
ments, such as an order that fourteen hundred horns of 
deer be sent to Naples from the forest of Lagopesole to 
be used in the manufacture of crossbows. At another 
time ten hundred weight of deer’s flesh to be prepared, 
salted and sent for the royal table, again “Send six hun- 
dred deer’s horns, two hundred at a time, well packed 
in sawdust.” This indicates that the forest was well 
stocked with game. As late as 1647 it is described as “a 
most thick and dense wood of all kinds of trees. To 
enter it is easy, to come out again, greatly difficult.” 
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Sheltering thus such herds of deer, it may be im- 
agined that the crops of private owners in the neigh- 
borhood often suffered and that the settlement of claims 
for loss and damage was frequently demanded of the 
custodians of the castle. It was complained that little 
justice was ever obtained without bribery, as these offi- 
cials “were gentlemen of high birth but with large 
sleeves,” that is to say, not incorruptible! 

In the time of the Bourbons, Lagopesole once more 
became a royal residence. One Michele Natale, a brig- 
and, the terror of the valley of Vitalba, got possession 
of the castle and announced himself as “King of Lago- 
pesole.” His reign was short, for on a day in 1801 while 
banqueting with five young men from Rionero who had 
come under pretense of settling a quarrel with him, ‘the 
was by them traitorously killed.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 
AVIGLIANO, ACERENZA, PIETRAGALLA 
AVIGLIANO 


HEN I had passed through Avigliano on my 
way to Lagopesole I saw it as a sturdy com- 
pact town, climbing a steep hill-ridge, but 

dirty, featureless and holding a cheerful untidy popula- 
tion looking entirely content with the condition of 
their uncleanly little streets. I had noted, however, that 
it was able to display one spotless thing, the white head- 
gear of its women, in form resembling that of Potenza, 
but on a larger scale so that the least breeze must catch 
it as it would a sail. A hand of the wearer rose frequently 
to steady it. Beyond this my thoughts did not concern 
themselves with Avigliano for I knew nothing then of 
a story of heroism connected with it, so beautiful that 
ever since, that unattractive little town shines in my 
memory as a shrine. This is what I learned: 

In Avigliano there lived not so very long ago a 
churchman, Don Peppino Gianturco, whom his younger 
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brothers and his numerous flock of nephews affection- 
ately called Zio Prete, Uncle Priest. His parentage and 
the circumstances of his life were of the humblest, but 
he had a great and tender heart and a high ambition, 
the goal he had set for himself being to advance the 
younger members of his family by means of the best 
education he could procure for them. 

He has left behind him a little book, a record of the 
family from the time he took his great resolve. It is of 
a candor and simplicity infinitely touching and beauti- 
ful, impossible to render adequately in translation. His 
struggles and privations are recorded not as worthy of 
admiration but as matters of course, things to be quite 
naturally expected. Pitifully poor the family was, but 
honest, persevering and faithful. It was fertile soil in 
which to plant the seed he so ardently desired to see 
germinate. During the fifty years he spent in the in- 
tense effort and unsparing self-sacrifice that his ideal 
involved, his youthful, loving spirit never grew old, 
his zeal never flagged. His religious belief was unques- 
tioning, his tolerance and his readiness to forgive, in- 
finite. “I hate but one thing,” he was wont to say, “and 
that is hatred.” 

Don Peppino’s father was a shoemaker but not of 
those who possess even a tiny shop, he carried on his 
work sitting just outside the door of his habitation. Zio 
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Prete was the eldest of six children; his mother died 
when he was fourteen. The father remarried, adding 
another three children to his group. This second mother 
was tenderly loved by Zio Prete. He wrote of her, ‘‘She 
was a woman of noble character, a saint of goodness, a 
martyr to her family.” Her children were as dear to him 
as were those of his own mother. The path he had laid 
out for himself was a long one, beset by difficulties so 
great that it might well have brought dismay to the 
most courageous spirit, but discouragement was un- 
known to Zio Prete. The first step in his scheme was to 
improve his own scholarship and to do this he labored 
at his studies under the old archpriest of his village. In 
his impatience for the time to come when he could be- 
gin to earn, his heart was torn at his inability to lighten 
the penury of the household, but at length he was pre- 
pared to enter the seminary of Potenza, and he obtained 
a small position as a sort of dormitory guard that helped 
toward his support. 

“My first days,” he writes, “were hard to bear for 
the reason that I was unseemly clad. My student’s gown 
was contrived out of one so old and faded that I set 
myself to dye it. In this I succeeded ill, dyeing myself 
black nearly from head to feet, to the laughter and 
scofiing of the other students.” 

He was still in the seminary when he received news 
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from Avigliano that his first half-brother was born and 
had been christened Emanuele. In the ingenuous entry 
in the diary he blesses the day on which the little boy 
came into the world and out of a loving spirit, in words 
that to a colder temperament might suggest hyperbole, 
invokes God’s blessing upon this new brother, and re- 
joices in the name given the infant, Emanuele. And in- 
deed there was something prophetic in that name for 
the baby so welcomed was to be the most gifted of that 
large family and the special delight and pride of his 
elder brother. In time, another boy was added to the 
group and for these two Zio Prete’s ambition was 
boundless. He called them his children as indeed they 
were of an age to be and growing up under his eye, he 
was untiringly their companion, their teacher and their 
guide. 

The year 1864 came on. He afterwards referred to 
this date as ‘“‘the stone age” of the family endurance. In 
the sixties the south of Italy was infested by brigands, 
remnants of the army of the Bourbons turned robbers 
who cursed Apulia and Basilicata at that period. It was 
imperative that the men of Avigliano, as of other such 
villages, defend them and fight, the women take up the 
field labor and add it to their household cares. Not only 
that, but there were the soldiers to be fed. The Gian- 
turchi were among those on whom this pressure fell. 
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The women prepared the grain, carried it to the mill to 
be ground and then baked the bread to feed not only 
their children but the three or four hundred soldiers 
quartered in the neighborhood of the town. Amazons 
they were to sustain such crushing fatigue and survive 
it. “God does not abandon those who have courage, who 
persevere and who strongly will,” wrote Zio Prete. 

The time came to take the boys to a place where 
their education could be carried further. Zio Prete went 
to Naples and there obtained a small position affording 
a minute salary. To this he added by teaching but found 
only one or two pupils at a miserable compensation. As 
soon as possible he established himself in the city with 
the two younger boys and the battle began; had they 
not possessed iron strength and endurance it must have 
been lost. There was but one way for all three and that 
lay through the sternest privation, but this was borne 
cheerfully. Oftener than not they went to bed supper- 
less. “My children,” he says, “fed like the anchorites 
of the Thebaid, for not more than a soldo apiece could 
be spent on that meal.” But this they did without a 
murmur, emulating the heroic self-sacrifice of their 
brother. 

For their further advancement another and more 
difficult effort was necessary. Don Peppino must pro- 
cure a diploma admitting him to teach in a government 
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Liceo, where his brothers could continue their studies. 
He was now thirty-seven years old, it was indeed late 
for such an attempt, but he was not dismayed. He ob- 
tained leave to become a listener, thus for the time de- 
scending from master to pupil. He then began the study 
of Greek, of which his knowledge was rudimentary; 
his industry, but even more his personal qualities, soon 
attracted the warm friendship of his professors who 
gave him what aid they could in his arduous attempt. 

At last he was ready for the examination for his de- 
gree. He writes, ‘““My eyes had suffered considerably, 
not only in consequence of the great amount of work 
undertaken but perhaps by reason of insufficient food.” 
As he issued from the examination room walking as in 
a dream he was met by his beloved Emanuele who had 
waited for him without, full of impatience, and now 
sprang to meet him with ardent greetings. The sudden 
shock this moment brought was too much. ‘My only 
response,” he writes “was a cry of terror, tears burst 
from my eyes—my sight was gone.” 

Mercifully this loss of vision was temporary. The 
necessary degree obtained, Zio Prete was given a pro- 
fessorship first in Reggio di Calabria and later in Po- 
tenza, always accompanied by his young brothers. 

“While we lived in Potenza we were able to econo- 
mize greatly on account of its nearness to Avigliano, 
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from whence food could be sent us, while for the old 
dilapidated house in which we lived we had only to pay 
thirteen lire a month, so that I began to get ready to 
support Emanuele for a year in Naples and two years 
later to bring Vincenzo there.” 

In fact Don Peppino, the two brothers, and their 
mother, took a poor little house there and Zio Prete un- 
dertook the cost of all, needless to say often depriving 
himself of the barest necessities. Emanuele studied law, 
while Vincenzo attended the courses of medicine. Both 
graduated honorably. Emanuele became an eminent 
lawyer, a deputy in parliament and later a minister, and 
Vincenzo a professor of anatomy in the University. Zio 
Prete joyously writes in the diary: 

“Let us give thanks to an all-pitying God who has 
made true what seemed a too audacious dream.” 

Before this happy consummation was reached, how- 
ever, there were severe trials for Emanuele. With the 
ardor of youth, he expected to find a law practice 
awaiting him after his triumphant graduation. Where 
were those eager clients anxious to put their affairs into 
his hands? Poor Emanuele walked the streets of Naples 
many a day to find those who would confide to him a 
suit to defend but he never despaired; at last when his 
first small successes came to him he was overjoyed to 
hasten home and put into his mother’s hands the few 
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lire he had gained. His music was his consolation in 
these dark days, and his courageous mother was always 
there to comfort and encourage him. She advised him 
to defend certain causes without recompense. ‘Such 
suits,” she said, “will bring you others that will later pay 
for the labor you put into the earlier ones.” At twenty- 
five years of age he was given a professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Naples. 

Emanuele never relaxed in his efforts. One day a few 
years later a learned judge warmly congratulated him, 
adding, ‘In this one month, Professor, you have won 
twenty suits.” 

His aim was to combine practice with the teaching 
of civil law. His school must have its beginning in his 
own modest house which he eagerly prepared for the 
crowd of pupils hoped for. Signora Remigia herself 
placed as many rows of chairs in the little room as it 
could hold, and improvised an official seat of dignity for 
the young professor. With fond expectation they an- 
ticipated the audience. They waited for an hour. Per- 
haps ‘the exact time of lectures had not been understood. 
Two hours passed, the time lengthened to ten, not a 
pupil, not even an interested friend appeared. Bitter 
was the disappointment to the heart of the tender 
mother, but there was no relaxation of effort. In the 
end Emanuele’s pupils in civil law became numerous 
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and his teaching famous. He was always surrounded 
by a devoted and affectionate following of young 
students who shared with him his ideals and his aspira- 
tions, and from this small group there sprang in time 
many jurists of high reputation. 

In 1897, a period in Emanuele’s life when he had 
been made minister for the second time, in a certain 
political crisis, he offered to resign his portfolio, to fa- 
cilitate a betterment in reorganization which was pro- 
posed by his superior. The offer was not accepted but 
this unusual piece of magnanimity and unselfishness did 
not pass unnoticed. His mother in a letter describes the 
incident to Zio Prete who was not in Naples at the 


time. 


“Yesterday Emanuele was informed that the King wished to 
honor him, in recognition of his noble conduct in offering to give 
up his position, and desired to know what he could do that would 
give him most pleasure, proposing to bestow upon him a title of 
nobility. Emanuele replied that such an honor would not gratify 
him because he was not ashamed of his lowly birth, that his father 
had been a shoemaker and his mother a contadina and in his eyes 
it would be an unbecoming action to repudiate his humble origin. 
Pressed not to reject this distinction, he was reminded that he had 
children who might well value it. Emanuele again refused, saying 
he was of a different opinion; that if his sons came into possession 
of the title of count or marquis, they might well develop a vanity 
that would lessen their will and zest for study and labor. Dear 
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Uncle, does this not strike you as a fine and beautiful action, like 


all those of our Emanuele?” 


In the south of Italy, the legal profession is that 
most often adopted by those capable of pursuing such 
a study. Emanuele Gianturco became one of the most 
illustrious lawyers that region ever produced. A few 
months after his death, at the reconvention of Parlia- 
ment, an eminent colleague of his, the Honorable Gius- 
tino Fortunato, rose in the Chamber of Deputies to 
pronounce the commemorative speech of the distin- 
guished member departed. From the whole Chamber of 
Deputies came the most enthusiastic applause and at the 
close many members crowded about the orator to add 
their word of respect and admiration for the man to 
whom he had paid so eloquent a tribute.? 


ACERENZA 


It was on a Sunday morning that I first saw Ace- 
renza. Our car made its way slowly through the nar- 
row streets to the piazza in front of the cathedral, and 
no doubt by reason of this deliberate advance all the 
inhabitants became promptly aware of the arrival of 
strangers. At all events we had hardly drawn up in 
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front of the cathedral when the whole piazza became a 
solid mass of men and boys. There was no hurrying, no 
hustling, no noise, there was simply the presence of 
silent numbers, packed as closely together as they could 
stand in a given space. Not one looked unhospitable, 
yet the idea of threading that crowd which involved 
such intimate contacts made us decide not to descend 
from our car, but to postpone exploration till a later 
day. 

Somehow, though there was na room to move, a 
path was opened for us when we prepared to withdraw. 
Grown men grabbed too-eager little boys and held them 
out of danger; inert old men were pushed or pulled 
from under the wheels; in short, with unbroken good 
humor we were allowed to depart. It occurred to me 
then that Sunday was the wrong day for visiting a 
town such as Acerenza which foreigners seldom reach. 
Therefore a second expedition was planned to take place 
on a week-day. 

“Lofty Acherontia” it was called by Horace, who 
was born not far from it; “ido eccelso,” and an exalted 
nest it is indeed. Lower hills mount and mount to the 
one on which it stands highest of all, compactly cov- 
ering the rounded summit. It still shows remains of its 
ancient walls, which now support modern houses. Be- 
low, its gently moulded slopes are covered with little 
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vineyards (it is famous for its wine) and patches of 
other crops. Totila it is said placed a garrison there in 
547. The Longobards held it against the Byzantines 
who attacked it again and again and the Saracen pirates 
in turn failed to take it. How was it that these sea- 
tigers penetrated so far inland, to the center of a wild 
mountain region? They had a system of landing at the 
mouth of a river and knowing that towns grew beside 
water-ways, they followed its course to plunder and 
slaughter where they found human beings. In those 
years therefore numbers of the population abandoned 
their homes in valleys and whole villages were moved 
to higher positions where they were better able to de- 
fend themselves. 

It was centuries later than this, when the accursed 
Bourbons ruled southern Italy, that Acerenza with all 
that territory sank to its lowest depth, in a poverty so 
degrading, a starvation so desolating, that the sale of 
children became common. Many of the children of 
these parts were unusually gifted musically, they had 
sweet voices; odious human birds of prey went among 
the people offering money for them, and not infre- 
quently stealing them. Very few of those wretched lit- 
tle unfortunates ever saw their homes again; they be- 
came virtually the slaves of their infamous masters who 
exploited them shamelessly by means of their music, 
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often taught them to steal and not seldom starved 
them. A children’s epic could be written on the tragedy 
of those hapless little souls whose fate is one of the sad- 
dest chapters of history. 

On our second visit to Acerenza we went to the 
piazza as before and as we expected, faced no crowd, 
the men of the village being all away at work. We 
alighted to examine its fine Norman cathedral. It is 
built on the foundation of an earlier church in which 
had been interred the bones of a certain St. Canio 
whose remains were said to have been brought over to 
Italy in the eighth century from Juliania in Africa by 
Christians fleeing from the Saracens. The building is 
severely plain with a gabled facade, and a simple and 
unusual rose window. When erected it had two towers, 
but one being thrown down by an earthquake and 
never rebuilt, only its base remains and the single cam- 
panile rises on the right. On this day the facade was 
encumbered with scaffolding as it was undergoing re- 
pairs, but we scanned it attentively for other than ar- 
chitectural reasons, we were searching for the evidence 
of something that took place here nearly a thousand 
years ago, when no more innocently ironical joke was 
ever played upon a devout and ingenuous people. 

Lenormant describes the inhabitants of ancient Ache- 
rontia as in sympathy with the efforts of the fiery 
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young Emperor Julian, called the Apostate, to restore 
the pagan polytheistic religion and put down the 
Christian innovation. They raised a colossal statue to 
him, of which today there remain only the bust and 
two fragments of stones with inscriptions. In the 
eleventh century when the cathedral was rising, the 
priests of Acerenza with thoughts fixed ardently upon 
Saint Canio, and not at all upon the apostate Emperor, 
came upon a marble bust. This without doubt was a 
portrait head of their patron, a fortunate trove; they 
placed it aloft on the facade of the church. Soon after, 
a stone came to light admirably fitted in size for the 
threshold of a chapel in process of construction at the 
moment. Of an early inscription upon it there re- 
mained only the letters U L I A N. The priests hastily 
completed it and it became Iulianensis episcopus and 
thus the Apostate was in a moment transformed into a 


martyr and the celestial protector of a Christian 
church.’ 


The bust was one of the sights we were most anxious 
not to miss, but we failed to descry it in the position 
where it was to be looked for. We asked no question 
but waited. Meantime we noted a capital of one of the 
two columns before the portal, representing an ape 
tenderly embracing a woman. We learned that a modest 
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and shocked bishop had had this carving removed. His 
people looked on silently but their conservatism must 
have mounted as the dismemberment proceeded, for 
in the end the whole chapter backed by the municipal- 
ity remonstrated and the bishop was obliged to restore 
it. The story brought me a smile and the recollection of 
another bishop who possessed liberality and humor. 
Once, enjoying the noble cathedral of Lincoln, I had 
the company of an amiable sacristan. When such offi- 
cials are fitted for their position, as was this one, there 
is no better companionship in sight-seeing. At one point 
he called my attention to a carving partly concealed by 
the moulding of a pilaster. It represented a monk chuck- 
ing a nun under her pretty chin. 

“The Archbishop of York was here last month,” he 
said, “‘and I showed it to him.” 

“Ah! what did he say to it?” J asked. 

The sacristan smiled. “He said, ‘As it was in the 
beginning, is now and ever shall be.’ ” We laughed to- 
gether over the genial, tolerant churchman. 

We had not been examining the beauties of Acerenza 
long before two leading citizens, courteous, well-dressed 
men, came forward and took us in charge as hosts, 
They conducted us into the cathedral. Fortunately the 
interior is not a painted ruin. It has been spared that 
disfigurement, but earthquakes have endangered it so 
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that there are alterations and reinforcements and the 
unity of its first intention has been blurred. Its beauti- 
ful crypt is unspoiled but unhappily it is very dark, the 
sources of light having been mostly walled up. Our 
friends eagerly lighted candles to show us the capitals 
of the columns, the ornamentation on the pilasters and 
the pretty font where our attention was called to three 
tiny emblematic fish carved in relief on the bottom of 
the basin. There were two interesting pictures, an Ado- 
ration of the Magi and a Madonna, so called by our 
hosts, though as there was an accompanying dragon we 
were inclined to look upon her as St. Margaret. All this 
time we had not seen the famous bust though we had 
glanced about, hoping to discover it in temporary re- 
tirement while the restorations were going on outside. 
We now made bold to inquire for it. 

“The bust? Oh! certainly; it was in the sacristy and 
we should see it at once.” 

That there was a discussion going on there with high 
visiting dignitaries of the Church appeared no bar to 
our conductors; on the contrary they ushered us in 
without ceremony, boldly introducing us as distin- 
guished travelers rightly interested in Acerenza. The 
beautifully robed ecclesiastics rose and shook hands with 
us most courteously. 


An ambry was opened and the striking marble bust 
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displayed. We were guarded in the phrasing of our ex- 
pressions of gratification, not being sure whether we 
were looking at a portrayal of Bishop Canio or one of 
the Apostate Emperor. Afterward we came into the 
light and passed round to the back of the building. At 
this point it looms frowning, enormous, “Half church 
of God, half tower against the Scot,” I thought to my- 
self, reminded of another such temple. 

“From here your duomo looks like a stronghold,” 
said I. 

“Tt is true, signora, and it was meant at times to serve 
that purpose. You see how it is planted here against the 
wall? It is truly a fortification.” 

We stood in an open space against a low parapet 
above an escarpment of rock, the boundary of the town 
at this point. The view was wondrously wide, mile after 
mile of gentle hills sweeping away to the horizon under 
the mild sunlight of this still morning. 

"You have a high position here, up above the world,” 
said I, ‘‘and this is a perfect morning. What is your 
climate like in winter?” 

They smiled: ‘We have much snow in winter and in 
autumn we are in the Kingdom of the Winds.” 

“Tt must make a hardy people,” said I. 

“Yes, our soldiers have always been known for their 
endurance. In past times they thought nothing of 
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marching bare-footed over miles of frozen snow.” 


This interested me greatly, for it was exactly what I 
had read of the bravery shown by the men of this 


little town in time of need. 

Other facts also I had learned concerning Acerenza, 
such as that as late as forty years ago aristocratic land- 
owning families were in residence here, well-bred men 
with a knowledge of affairs outside their remote moun- 
tain top, and also that a quaint and curious type be- 
longing to that period was represented here, the student- 
scholar who devoted himself to a special life work. It is 
thus that Lenormant writing at that time describes him; 
“7] dotto” (the learned) of a little town is a type pe- 
culiar to Italy. He is no gladiator of letters, ready to 
defy all who differ with him. On the contrary he is 
usually modest and even timid. He leads a retired life, 
his manners are peaceable and his speech courteous, 
while his pedantry has a naive quality that is disarm- 
ing. A student of the humanities, he is almost always a 
good Latinist, capable of composing something like a 
Ciceronian sentence and finding a delicate pleasure in 
reading the great Roman classics. With Greek he is but 
distantly acquainted. Loving also his own beautiful 
language, he easily writes a sonnet with a certain grace 
and sportive irony. 
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Generally it is archzology that he is occupied with 
and the crown of his labors will be the publication of a 
history of his native town. He begins it with the grand- 
son of Noah whom the peasants revere as a saint with 
the name of Neptune. The association of ideas here is 
obvious. For this author, science stopped at exactly the 
point it had reached in the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
tury. The books that could give him later information 
are not within his reach, he does not know of their ex- 
istence. His authorities are ancient apocryphal chron- 
icles. 

“Tf you suggest that such sources are no longer con- 
sidered of value, he will be too polite to disagree with 
you, he will even allow that your opinions are doubtless 
more authoritative than his own, but you will have 
made no slightest impression upon him, while he se- 
cretly thinks that foreigners certainly have extraordi- 
narily bizarre ideas. Up to the present, no such volume 
is to be found in the hands of book-sellers nor does 
fame extend beyond the shadow cast by the church 
tower of his native village. The edition finished by 
rotting in the author’s attic, unless after death his heirs 
utilize it to make paper sacks for grapes.” 

Last of all we returned to the piazza where the motor 
car waited for us, and there were met by a fine looking 
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old man, of the peasant type, who presented us with a 
photograph of the town, not an inferior print but an 
excellent one of the best workmanship. We looked 
about, wishing we could in some way express our ap- 
preciation of Acerenza’s hospitality. Our kind hosts 
were not of a class to which one could offer money. I 
asked of them if I might not at least make a small pres- 
ent to the giver of the photograph, but this was kindly 
but firmly disapproved. They themselves, they said, 
would be glad if I would allow them to keep one of my 
visiting cards as a souvenir. This I of course gladly gave. 
On being pressed further, they admitted that if we 
wished to make a small contribution towards the res- 
toration of the church now going on it would be ac- 
cepted. This was done and with cordial farewells we 
separated. The small museum in the town we had not 
visited. Its antiquities are said to have been much added 
to by an industrious local goldsmith! 

As we wound down the hill, we came upon the water 
source of Acerenza which is at least a quarter of a mile 
below the town; mules with two small barrels strapped 
to their sides carry up water. Therefore the supply is 
limited and the women go down to the fountain to 
wash their linen. I have seen them mounting that long 
slope with the heavy burden of full water jars to add to 
the home supply. 
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From Acerenza the road leads through Pietragalla. 
One can look across to it, planted on its own hill top 
but there is no bridging the distance, one must drop to 
the bottom of the valley, then take another long wind- 
ing climb. Like all Italian hill towns, Pietragalla looks 
charming and romantic at a distance, but once arrived 
there, one cannot deny that it is a squalid village hav- 
ing an agricultural population, a large part of which is 
housed in row above row of dugouts. These cave dwell- 
ings are of the most primitive, a little masonry outlines 
the entrance, but there are none of the architectural 
features with show of a brave front like the dwellings 
of Peschici. It possesses two fountains of running water, 
yet the people are not as clean as those of Acerenza 
where the water supply is so distant. This is the more 
to be regretted since the women of Pietragalla keep an 
approach to the old Italian costume and show taste in 
combining shades of color, a light pink with deep rose 
or a pale lilac with the right shade of blue, in their short- 
sleeved spencers worn over a cotton blouse. 

It is a peasant village; there are no buildings of any 
importance, so that after a look at the place and its 
population, it was diverting to recall that in the years 
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when the Angevins multiplied honors for those adher- 
ents they wished to attach more firmly to their cause, a 
Baron of Pietragalla was created and the title existed as 
late as 1883. But Pietragalla had its moment of high 
heroism and at the same time of comedy.’ In the strug- 
gle of 1861 for a united Italy, the south was whole- 
heartedly on the side of the liberals and against the 
Bourbon Francis II and those of his party entrenched in 
and about Naples. At this time the country was infested 
by brigands of the worst type, who seeing their profit 
in the existing state of things, to a man announced 
themselves royalists, an admirable cloak for their vil- 
lainies. They multiplied greatly, much increased in 
numbers by recruits from disbanded regiments of roy- 
alists. Thus they were able to terrify the whole region 
and their ferocity knew no bounds. To own property 
laid a man open to danger. He was captured and hidden, 
after which threatening letters and demands for ran- 
som reached his family. If these demands were not 
promptly heeded, an ear of the unfortunate prisoner 
might be received by his relatives with the intimation 
that a second would follow unless speed was used in 
meeting the requirements of the senders. 

The royalists looked about for an able commander. 
They secured one José Borgés, a Spaniard, a sincere and 
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chivalrous soldier who had been an ardent Carlist but 
was at this time poor and living in humble retirement. 
His imagination was fired—a legitimate king in trouble, 
threatened by rebellious subjects! He was assured that 
an appeal to the peasantry would produce an instant 
rising in favor of King Francis. He came at once but 
found he had been deceived, there was no uprising of 
the people; his army, a mere rabble, was not only un- 
disciplined but consisted mainly of criminal bandits. He 
was directed to march to Basilicata and subdue that 
province, a most difficult task as the whole population 
was staunchly liberal. 

Crocco, a bandit of the worst character, had assem- 
bled in the Vulture a small band and Borgés, purposely 
misled as to his character, joined him and took com- 
mand. In organizing his little army he must soon have 
recognized that the criminals under him were without 
care for the cause and only joined his standard in the 
hope of booty. He was in an impossible situation; much 
against his will, he was obliged to promise his recruits 
the pillage of the towns they took. Without this they 
refused to fight. His first success was the capture of 
Vaglia, a few miles from Potenza and this was followed 
by an orgy of cruelty perpetrated by his men. Know- 
ing Potenza to be too strong to be taken, he directed 
his course toward Pietragalla. Almost defenseless, the 
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poor little town determined to resist to the last rather 
than submit to the brigands. The inhabitants hurriedly 
barricaded the streets and to the order to surrender re- 
plied by gunshots. Borgés could not control his lawless 
crew, who, disinclined to fight regularly against the 
energy of the little garrison, preferred to gain ground 
by inches, taking a house, sacking it thoroughly, then 
setting fire to it before proceeding to the next. 

The brave little group of defenders fought fiercely, 
killing and wounding some of the enemy but it was not 
long before their ammunition began to give out, they 
had many wounded on their own side, one-half of the 
town was already taken and was burning. They were 
about to be borne down by force of numbers, when 
suddenly the blare of trumpets was heard in the dis- 
tance. Their enemies stopped, listened for a moment, 
the sound neared and it was clear that it came from 
two directions. 

Who were those who had thus come to the rescue of 
Pietragalla? The people of Acerenza, from their hill top 
had seen with keen distress the cruel attack upon their 
neighbors. ‘Their small municipal guard was quickly as- 
sembled. It numbered but a hundred men. What could 
they do against the thousand of Borgés! But they hesi- 
tated not a moment, their friends must not remain un- 
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succored. At the moment of starting their captain 
stopped short. 

“Men!” he cried, “have we any trumpets in the 
town?” 

“Yes, Captain,” cried one of them, ‘we have and they 
are at the house of the Mayor.” 

“Good! bring them as quickly as you can.” 

In a few minutes a shout went up: “Hurrah! here 
they come, and they are bringing six!” 

“Magnificent!” exclaimed the Captain, “now then, 
who of you know how to use them?” 

Enough men were found who could sound them, well 
or ill. 

“Away with you now! Scatter, and hide among the 
vines as you run. I will meet you at the bottom of the 
valley.” 

Arrived at the rendezvous, the Captain divided his 
little troop into two detachments and ordered them to 
ascend by separate paths. 

“Conceal yourselves as well as you can while you 
climb,” he said, “‘and never stop blowing your trumpets 
with all the lungs you possess!” 

Innocent as was this ruse, it succeeded. The busy 
brigands suddenly heard a sound that warned them. 

“What! the military approaching and from two di- 
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rections!” They snatched what they could carry of their 
booty and flew in every direction. Borgés tried in vain 
to stop them, to mass them in fighting order. He was 
utterly powerless and could only be swept along in the 
flight, which was led by Crocco. 

So were the enemy put to naught and never since the 
biblical siege of Jericho were trumpets used with more 
glorious effect! 
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VENOSA 


O Venosa in the month of May was a flowery 
journey. By hills and vales we took our way 
enjoying the sweet springtime. Little files 

of blossoming locust trees marched primly beside the 
streams, masses of broom made hillsides golden, tangles 
of honeysuckle and wild rose rioted in the hedges, beds 
of asphodel often bordered the road. As we approached 
Avigliano, through which our tortuous road led, we 
met a two-wheeled cart proceeding slowly along the 
highway. It was garlanded for some festa and three men 
and five women filled it, the women garbed in the 
beautiful local fashion, the kerchief gathered into the 
bodice and the head-gear of white linen, a most becom- 
ing setting to dark beauty, for three of them were 
young and handsome. The impression the head-dress 
gives is of a wide shallow triangle, the short point be- 
ing on the forehead, and the other two stretched on 
whalebone to the width of perhaps twenty-five inches 
while the rest of the linen falls in drapery at the back. 
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Brooches, earrings and chains finish the holiday costume. 
The men disappointingly wore the ordinary flannel 
shirts and felt hats of today. At my comment Bruno 
said: 

“Tt is the women who keep to the old customs, the 
men are ready for change.” 

He had saluted the party with a flourish of the hand. 
One of the men shouted back. Bruno grinned. 

“What did he say?” I asked. 

“Oh, the usual wish, salute, denari e figli maschi!” 

“Oh!” said I, ‘health, wealth and male children. I 
am jealous for the girl children.” He smiled. 

“My two boys will be more useful in the future, but 
I like girls too.” 

“As far as I have observed,” I continued obstinately, 
“the women of Italy work quite as hard as the men.” 

“Yes, they work,” admitted Bruno, “but they have 
to. We must all work in Italy to make the best of our 
country. Even then there is not enough watered land 
for all, many must emigrate and your new law is hard 
on these southern Italians.” 

I could not deny it and wa’ saved defense or argu- 
ment by coming in sight of our destination. 

Venosa is very ancient and has a famous past though 
today time, war and earthquake have reduced it to the 
condition of a commonplace village. It has a castle of 
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the fifteenth century in tolerable preservation, built by 
the great warrior Piero Del Balzo when the town be- 
came his through his marriage with an Orsini. We read 
that the plan of the building called for four stables for 
fifty horses each. Two large round towers still stand, 
the grass-grown moat surrounds all, while the draw- 
bridge, now made stationary and solid, leads to a 
commonplace door fitted into the old arch. But between 
those towers are formal rows of modern windows 
in grotesque contrast to their antiquity, and as the 
whole stands on level ground it has no advantage of 
position. 

There are many remains of a still earlier time in the 
town. Fragments of stone with a few letters from 
Roman inscriptions appear not only in the walls of its 
abbey but fin those of many humble dwellings. Horace 
was born here and in the piazza there is a formal statue 
of him with the date of 1898. There is also a Casa di 
Orazio to be shown, but the traveler looks at the build- 
ing unconvinced. 

We should have liked to see that marvelous throne all 
decked with pearls, rubies and other precious stones 
which Frederic II once kept there, but we refrained 
from asking for it, remembering that Charles of Anjou 
and his ally the Pope had possessed themselves of it; so 
we passed on to see the lovely remains of the abbey 
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church, happily placed a little beyond the town among 
green fields and pasturing sheep. 

It is a curious combination of two structures, a 
smaller church enclosed in the roofless shell of a larger. 
As the lesser one stands today it is the earliest Italian 
monument to a mighty race. Robert Guiscard, greatest 
leader of the Normans, founded it to be the mausoleum 
of his family. Later the Benedictines to whom the town 
of Venosa was given began the construction of a more 
ambitious and magnificent temple which surrounds and 
encloses the ancient church. Doubtless it was the plan 
to pull down the older building when the new one was 
nearer completion, but today it still stands in what was 
to have been the nave of the latter. But nature has taken 
up the care of it and decked it in her own way. The 
space within the enclosure has put on all the beauty of 
a wild garden, long grasses and native shrubs dress it, 
vines climb the pillars, sturdy fig trees and olives flour- 
ish in sunny spaces. The beautiful long-extended walls 
of the abbey are full of niches, filled-in arches, enriched 
pilasters, rows of splendid columns, rising to support 
nothing. Medieval grotesque beasts sit casually side by 
side with worthies from a Roman sarcophagus, and a 
colossal lion with the pleasantest expression ever seen 
on the countenance of such a beast, surprises you as you 
turn a corner. Robert Guiscard had no hand in all this 
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beauty but it will remain, as the ages pass, a memorial 
to the extraordinary family of his father, Tancred de 
Hauteville. 

The old church holds the tomb of Robert and those 
of his first wife and his three older brothers. The in- 
terior is blurred and disfigured by late alterations but 
among the few frescoes that have escaped, I noticed a 
lovely Saint Catherine in sweet, faded tints. Tancred de 
Hauteville, a Norman noble, was twice married and 
each of his admirable wives bore him six stalwart sons. 
It is said that Fransenda the second wife, brought up 
the numerous brood with warm affection and complete 
impartiality. To divide history from legend in the story 
of this Norman family is difficult but if it could be 
done, the facts would be sufficiently romantic without 
embellishment of fiction. 

To turn for a moment to the first comers of the race. 
In the year 1003 forty valiant warriors, powerful, 
iron-muscled Normans, stopped at Salerno on their re- 
turn from Jerusalem. They found the city beleaguered 
by wicked Saracens; at this their blood was stirred and 
they joined with the men of Salerno and defeated the 
infidels. This over, they would take no payment in re- 
turn for their services, so the people of Salerno in de- 
light and gratitude begged their protectors to send more 
Normans like themselves to live in Italy, and pressed 
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upon them many good things to take back to their 
country, such as oranges, lemons, almonds, scarlet cloth 
and weapons adorned with gold, the like of which the 
rough Normans had never before seen. 

Small bodies of adventurers did appear thereafter in 
Italy, but about 1036 came William, Drogo and Hum- 
bert, three of the twelve sons of Tancred. As a child, I 
pictured them clearly in my mind, the doughty trio, 
each in shining armor, with a tall staff in his right hand, 
walking from Normandy down into Italy. The reality 
was only little less romantic. Norman progress from 
cattle thieves to kings occupied but ninety years. Then 
sometime after the three older brothers had established 
themselves, Robert, one of the younger set, appeared in 
Italy. The elders turned the cold shoulder to him, but 
after some importunity Drogo grudgingly gave him a 
small foothold in the mountains and with a roof over his 
head and an enclosure to protect his stealings he became 
a practised bandit, raiding the valleys, carrying off cattle 
and even kidnapping the peasants themselves for ran- 
som in food and wine for the country was not a rich 
field for brigandage, and supplies were often scant. In- 
deed Robert and his men were sometimes reduced to 
the pitiable state of being obliged to drink pure spring 
water. They were pious, however; they always wore 
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crosses suspended about their necks while committing 
their robberies. | 
In time Robert gained the nickname of Guiscard, the 
wary, or as some have it, the weasel. It is related of him 
that at this time, having a friend possessed of some 
wealth at Bisignano, Robert sent word he was on the 
way to visit him. The friend cordially came forth to 
meet him and Robert ran forward and threw his arms 
around him. His embrace was so warm that it threw 
his friend backward to the ground where Robert held 
him with a knee on his chest till he had forced him to 
promise the sum of two thousand gold pieces. After this 
he kept him a prisoner till the money was collected, 
meantime shedding tears that this was unavoidable, con- 
fessing it was a sin, but giving his friend the assurance 
that only dire necessity constrained him thus to act. 
Robert knew neither justice nor humanity—he could 
be as cruel as any Saracen, he would levy on a convent, 
or plunder a defenseless village with equal impartiality. 
When the Normans had multiplied and become a 
danger to the authority of the Byzantine Catapan who 
ruled the region, a great battle took place between the 
two forces at Olivento near Venosa. Before it began, a 
mounted herald advanced from the Byzantine army, 
and dismounting, offered terms of peace to the Nor- 
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mans if they would agree to ride away and stop maraud- 
ing. Perhaps the herald was a bit pompous, perhaps he 
was prolix, at all events a big Norman soldier who stood 
near his horse thought it time to let the enemy know 
what manner of folk Normans were, so without a word 
his huge fist shot out and struck the herald’s horse be- 
tween the eyes. The poor beast dropped dead. After 
this the herald quite naturally withdrew and the fol- 
lowing day the battle of Olivento began. The Normans 
were few beside the host of the Byzantines but they 
won the victory with ease against enemies “who were 
of many nations save only the Italian,” the Byzantine 
army being mostly composed of Greeks, Scandinavians, 
Russians, Saracens and Longobards. After this Venosa 
and the region of the Vulture became the center of the 
Norman power in Italy, until they had subdued all 
Apulia, Calabria and Sicily. 

Writers of those days are extravagant in their descrip- 
tion of Robert Guiscard’s personal endowment. He was 
of towering stature, he was perfect in body and of 
gigantic strength. His eyes flashed lightning. He could 
at the same time and with equal dexterity wield his 
sword with the left hand and his lance with the right. 
If his army faltered in battle he could inspirit and turn 
back ten thousand’men with his thunderous voice. In 
the early part of his career he fought the Pope obsti- 
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nately but at last he bent his knee to become a vassal of 
the church (thereby getting a dukedom) ; and he signed 
the documents with a cross, as he could neither read 
nor write. 

Robert was twice married. Alberada, his first wife, 
is buried with him in the bare little church in Venosa. 
In its niche, her sarcophagus rests beneath a Gothic 
gable supported by slender columns with delicate cap- 
itals. The marble of its construction is of the choicest 
cipollino, and there, in its noble simplicity, it has stood 
for nine hundred years. What remains of Robert’s tomb 
is on the opposite wall of the church. Alberada’s short 
and simple epitaph, but two lines of Latin, reads ‘Here 
lieth Alberada, the wife of Guiscard. If thou would’st 
know where her son Boemond is buried, seek him at 
Canosa.” 

One likes to think the clerk followed her direction in 
its composition, for there is a touch of gentle malice in 
its implication. Early married, she shared with her hus- 
band all the hardships of the beginning of his great 
career. Repudiated by him, she suffered cruelly, not so 
much for herself as for her beloved son, pursued by the 
jealousy and hatred of his step-mother in her efforts to 
supplant the eldest born in the eyes of his father. When 
it was announced that the Pope had decided to prohibit 
marriage within the seventh degree of consanguinity, 
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Robert immediately developed feelings of remorse re- 
garding his marital relations. Alberada had been his 
faithful wife for eleven years; he now divorced her. 
The fact that almost on the morrow he espoused Sigil- 
gaeta, Princess of Salerno, casts some doubt on the sin- 
cerity of his conscientious scruples. The gentle Alberada 
retired to the Convent of the Trinita of Venosa where 
she became revered for her piety. She outlived both her 
husband and son. 

Her successor was a woman of masculine force and 
immense physical strength, courageous, untiring in her 
devotion to her husband’s interests but violent, intrigu- 
ing and utterly unscrupulous. As time went on, she be- 
came bitterly jealous of Boemond, the magnificent son 
of Alberada, and she never ceased to scheme for the 
diversion of the inheritance from Boemond to her own 
son, known as Roger Borsa. “Once,” states Vidal, the 
Norman chronicler, ““when Boemond returned from the 
Holy Land sore wounded, he was conveyed by his fa- 
ther to the famed physicians of Salerno. Sigilgaeta se- 
cretly bribed them to administer slow poison to him. In 
time Boemond feeling himself sinking asked for his 
father. Robert then came into his wife’s apartment. 
Said he sternly, “‘Sigilgaeta, is my son Boemond dying?” 

“T know not, my lord,” she replied. 

Robert turning to a servant said, “Bring me the Holy 
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Bible and my sword”; then seizing the blade he said 
“Hear me, Sigilgaeta, I swear upon this sacred Evangil, 
that if my son Boemond dies of the malady he suffers 
from, I will slay you with this sword.” 

Sigilgaeta said naught and concealed her fear but 
she at once prepared an antidote which she had the 
physicians administer with all speed. This, by the help 
of God, who had decreed to put down the infidels by 
means of Boemond, saved his life. 

People of that age understood the motives and the 
reasoning of the Almighty as we of today fail to do. 

Roger Borsa, the son of Sigilgaeta, never had the force 
or fame of the first born, Boemond, but through the 
unceasing wiles and efforts of his mother he was able 
to supplant him. Robert seems not to have formally 
settled the succession himself, but at his death Sigilgaeta 
summoned the barons to convene and persuaded them, 
we are not told with what arguments, to accept her son 
as heir; and Boemond, the gallant son of Alberada, was 
left with but ‘the inheritance of his sword.” He was, 
say the chronicles of his time, the handsomest of men; 
inheriting the great height of his father, he stood nearly 
a cubit above all the others. Cheated of his rights, he 
turned to seek glory in feats of arms and made himself 
one of the leaders of the first crusade. Flinging his cloak 
from his shoulders, he cut it into crosses for himself and 
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for the few who were ready to start instantly for the 
Holy Land. Such was the ardor he inspired that “in a 
few days” he was able to embark from Reggio with an 
army of thirty thousand men. A few days appears a 
brief time in which to assemble such a multitude and 
to find sea-going craft able to convey thirty thousand 
warriors across the water, but “stupendous things are 
reputed of this thing” say contemporaries, and they add 
that seven descendants of de Hautville joined this first 
expedition. 

It must be confessed that Boemond’s thoughts were 
more concerned with ambition at this time than with 
piety. The frenzy of the crusading spirit that had taken 
possession of Europe furnished him with an army, but 
his mind dwelt less upon the rescue of the Holy Sepul- 
chre than the principality in Syria which he might 
carve out for himself. With the other crusaders, he 
joined the long march that took him through Hungary 
and Bulgaria to the walls of Constantinople. 

The dismay of the Byzantine Emperor Alexis when 
he beheld the approach of this countless disorderly mul- 
titude may be imagined. He had asked for a moderate 
succor against the invading Turk but he beheld a ragged 
and lawless mob swarming over his land. He perforce 
welcomed the leaders, but, with his tact and skill, out- 
witted them. He knew the arts of flattery and bribery 
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and by dealing separately with them he contrived that 
they should acknowledge allegiance to him instead of 
obtaining privileges for themselves. Anna Comnena, the 
Emperor’s famous daughter, only fourteen years of age 
at that time, was much impressed by the handsome 
Norman and wrote of him thus: “Neither the Empire 
nor any foreign country has produced in our century 
a man comparable to him. His presence dazzled the eye 
as much as his reputation astonished the mind. Taller 
than the tallest man, his figure was neither fat nor thin, 
his hands were large and full, his nostrils widely dis- 
tended—for, as his stomach was broad and his heart 
large, he needed to inhale a great deal of air in order to 
moderate the heat of his body. When in good humor his 
appearance was somewhat sweet and charming, but his 
great height and proud glance produced a savage and 
terrible effect. His laugh was as terrible as the anger of 
others. Quick-witted and cunning, he spoke much to 
the purpose and was never at a loss for an answer to 
any question which was addressed to him.” 

Having reached the Golden Horn, the Crusaders 
showed no feverish haste to rescue the Holy Sepulchre 
but remained there nearly a year, costly visitors, de- 
vouring the land and showing small courtesy to the in- 
habitants, who in turn regarded them as uncivilized 
barbarians and were heartily glad when they could 
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watch them pass over the Bosphorus to resume their 
journey. 

Antioch was now their object. This was the point 
that interested Boemond, this the city that might be 
made the capital of a great Mediterranean State. It was 
high walled and well defended. He declared that he 
could take it but he would do this only if afterward 
acknowledged as Prince of the city. This may have been 
discussed but it was not rejected, and the host sat down 
before its gates to what developed into a seven months’ 
siege. Both before and after the taking of Antioch the 
conduct of the lawless throng of crusaders was the 
scandal of Christendom, the encampment was disgraced 
by vice, sensuality and excess of every kind. That they 
plundered was to be expected but they obeyed no or- 
ders, they wasted and destroyed food, they made the 
country a desert and in the end Antioch was won not 
by effort of arms but by treachery from within the 
walls. When it fell, the customary sickening slaughter 
of men, women and little children was carried out to 
the full by the followers of Christ and the streets of 
Antioch ran blood. 

For Boemond it was a proud hour. Saluted as Prince 
of Antioch, he realized the first scene of the drama of 
conquest he dreamed. When the crusaders moved on, he 
remained in Antioch and Jerusalem was taken without 
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his aid. His short rule began with promise, he concili- 
ated his Asiatic subjects and governed well; but the 
astuteness of Alexis and the strength of innumerable 
Turkish enemies were too much for him. He was cap- 
tured by them and spent four years in a Turkish dun- 
geon from which it is said he was aided to escape by the 
Emir’s daughter who had fallen in love with him. 

He now represented to Pope Pascal II that while in 
prison he had made a vow to lay the chains that bound 
him upon the altar of Saint Leonard of Limoges and his 
Holiness sanctioned his carrying out this pious purpose. 
Arrived in France, he succeeded in concluding an al- 
liance with the French King, Philip I, and soon after 
was able to cement it by.a marriage with Philip’s daugh- 
ter, Constance. This he appears to have compassed with- 
out great difficulty and a royal ceremony took place in 
the beautiful cathedral of Chartres. Hardly was the 
ceremony over than Boemond, turning from the altar, 
addressed the people, preaching a new crusade, stirring 
the hearts of all who heard him and not forgetting to 
promise them, besides the benediction of the Church, 
the dazzling riches of Asia. Thus a second time he was 
able to awaken a mighty enthusiasm and set forth with 
a new army larger by ten thousand than the first. This 
expedition ended in failure and the end of Boemond’s 
effort was a peace on the worst terms possible. 
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Boemond died in 1111 and was buried in Canosa as 
he had directed. The historians of the time draw a 
pious moral from this. Boemond had broken his oath 
not to turn aside till he had reached Jerusalem. God had 
punished him. He fared no better at the hands of the 
Arabic writers, who scoffed at the pretensions of the 
Europeans and having no belief in their religious mo- 
tives called the movement simply a race-war for con- 
quest and the crusaders ‘men who worship crosses.” 

Before leaving Venosa we walked back to rest for a 
while in the wild garden of the Trinita from whence 
there is a view of Monte Vulture whose beautiful pres- 
ence seems to brood over all the region. 

A touching legend of this mountain tells of what 
once took place on the night of the festa of San Gio- 
vanni. 

San Giovanni was the dear companion of Jesus. He 
went with Him on all His journeys, he helped at all the 
miracles, praying the while; often he watched while 
Jesus, from great weariness, slept, resting His head upon 
a bare stone. 

Now the festa of San Giovanni is the most beautiful 
of all in the year from midnight to cock-crow. All the 
tiny petals of flowers that the sun has burned and the 
wind has scattered take life again and come together 
and give out sweet odors; the dry prickly thistles that 
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grow tall beside the stony paths put forth flowers and 
scatter fragrance; the trees are loaded with fruit; and 
the earth and sky become wondrous fair. 

In heaven too it is festival night. Up there in the sky 
are Jesus with the long fair hair and the deep blue eyes, 
the Virgin with her mantle of gold; and all the angels 
with their shining wings gather round them and sing 
praises together. We cannot see this divine beauty, but 
the saints and the hermits see it often. 

One night just before going to the heavenly court, 
San Giovanni bethought him of making the feséa still 
more beautiful. The sky was shining quietly just as al- 
ways, only it did not show that band of soft light that 
we see now, the milky way. San Giovanni came down 
to earth; he covered the splendor of his raiment with a 
pilgrim’s cloak and he leaned upon a pilgrim’s staff. 
Far away he saw the hut of a shepherd, a tiny spark of 
light shone from the ‘window; very far off it was, but 
he came to it quickly because being a saint he flew 
across the deep ravines, the rivers dried their waters for 
him and a way was opened for him through the forest. 
When he had reached the hut, he looked through the 
window. The shepherd was praying. Then he opened the 
door and went in, and the shepherd stood up and sa- 
luted him like a friend for he did not know that he 
spoke to a saint. 
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Then the shepherd asked of San Giovanni if he were 
not hungry, if he feared the wolves, if he were not foot- 
sore, and begged him to stay and sleep in his hut all 
night. San Giovanni thanked him but said he could not 
tarry and asked him for a sack of straw. 

“You shall have it,” said the shepherd, “here it is. It 
is my bed, but you need it more than I; take it with 
you, and tomorrow while the sheep are grazing I will 
go down to where the straw is and cut some more.” 

San Giovanni bent over to take up the sack and as 
he did so, the hem of his divine raiment dropped below 
his cloak and the hut was suddenly filled with light. 
When the shepherd saw this, he threw himself upon his 
knees and began to pray with folded hands. 

“You are a godly man,” said San Giovanni, “and be- 
cause I have seen that you are so, remember what I say. 
When you feel thirst, press the point of your staff into 
the earth and clear water shall spring from it. Every 
morning you shall find here in your hut two loaves of 
bread which the angels will bring to you.” 

So saying, he went away. But as he passed the thresh- 
old, he flew upward toward the sky, and as he flew, he 
scattered the straw and it touched the stars and they 
lighted it and he scattered more and more until he had 
crossed the whole heavens and the straw was finished. 

The saint looked back and saw the long luminous 
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streak he had kindled on high. It glowed with a pure 
lustre and lit up the great vault above his head so radi- 
antly that he cried aloud, ‘“‘How beautiful it is! May it 
remain so always!” And God granted this wish of the 
good saint and commanded the straw to burn forever 
for the honor and glory of San Giovanni. 

To men on earth it seemed as though the heavens had 
blossomed with myriads of new stars, but only saints 
and the pure of heart knew that it was a miracle. God, 
who makes the harsh thistles to give out fragrance on 
the night of San Giovanni’s festa, and the scattered 
petals to come together and perfume the air, would not 
put out the light of the new stars.* 

1 Cappiello: “Le Leggende del Vulture.” 
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CHAPTER X 


ATELLA, RIONERO, BariteE, Rapotta, MonTE VuL- 
TURE, MELFI, LAVELLO, CaNosa pi PuGLIA 


N a morning of freshness, fragrance and per- 

fect temperature we started forth to see 

Canosa. The road led first down a shrub- 

covered slope and from every bush we were greeted 
by bird songs. Up hill and down dale we went and 
found ourselves in the valley of the Atella whose quiet 
little stream we followed for awhile among green 
fields, scattered poplars and occasional humble farm- 
houses. Fertile earth and the perfection of tillage lay on 
either hand, for however poor, rough and inadequate 
may be the indoor conditions of the peasant, his farm- 
ing on its small scale has a perfection unequaled in our 
newer country. No ragged fences were to be seen, low 
stone walls or pretty hedges are the boundaries and it 
all becomes a part of the landscape, not a disturbing in- 
terruption. At one point we passed a rounded hill on 
whose summit rose a ragged arch against the sky, all 
that remains of the famous convent of Vitalba that 


once stood there. 
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When the town of Atella was reached we found it an 
inconsiderable village of a newness out of tune with our 
expectations. Little towns six hundred years old ought 
to look their age, as we say of some people, yet here 
was Atella with a pert air of newness. We learned how- 
ever that there was a grim reason for this, Atella like 
other towns hereabouts was almost completely wiped 
out by the earthquake of 1851 so that complete rebuild- 
ing took place. I wonder if in her modern dress she keeps 
the memory of her far earlier history, for she is distin- 
guished by the fact that Roman comedy, Fabula Afel- 
lana, originated here. One has to remind oneself that in 
this territory lay the center of Roman power for south 
Italy. 

Atella’s ground has yielded a sarcophagus, one of the 
most beautiful conceivable and in perfect preservation. 
It is very large, of white marble, with the panels por- 
traying the story of Achilles. Too precious for her to 
keep, it has been transferred to the Naples Museum. But 
this is opulent soil; not far away, at Rapolla, another 
only less beautiful one was discovered; Melfi still has 
that in her keeping. Of pottery there is no end. One 
marvels at the thousands of unbroken plaques and vases, 
fragile, exquisite things that exist in public and private 
museums. Indeed, untold treasures still lie buried in the 
heart of Italy. What could stir the imagination more 
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than to remember that in Calabria near the town of 
Cosenza lies the body of Alaric the Goth, and interred 
with him, all the magnificent objects he carried off 
after the sack of Rome. In his march southward he 
reached the little river Crati and there died. History 
says that his people turned the river from its bed, con- 
structed a tomb in which to place his body with all his 
rich plunder and then let loose the stream to resume its 
course, finally killing the force of men who had exe- 
cuted the work, that no one should betray his burial 
place. 

Parts of Atella still remain as the earthquake left 
them and a few fragments of church architecture half 
emerge from the mass of ruins not cleared away. There 
is a Norman arch of unusual detail and an interesting 
window in the convent wall, but the curious panels 
from the tomb of the founder of Atella, Giovanni di 
Durazzo, have been carried off to Naples. 

Passing out of the town gate we halted, for the artist 
discovered a subject and descended from the car to 
make it hers. When this took place I went with her if 
I could be of use, for example, by inducing a contadina 
to submit herself to the camera or by persuading a 
group of onlookers to disperse or at least to yield space 
enough not to blot out a beautiful view or crowd a 
church porch. When not needed, I sometimes kept my 
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seat and that was the case on this occasion. I studied the 
town gate. Above it was a painted lunette of most spir- 
ited design, representing the Virgin Mary with a heavy 
club beating the devil. Now we know this to be the 
aim of the Church, but the thrashing she was giving 
him would have done credit to the most muscular vi- 
rago, and indeed cowed and vanquished he appeared. 
St. George looked on approvingly, evidently convinced 
that she needed no assistance from him. While I con- 
templated this sacred picture a companionable little boy 
happened along with news to tell. 

“There is going to be a wedding here tomorrow,” he 
announced. 

“Indeed!” said I, ‘and who is the bride?” 

“She is the Signorina Bianca S.” he replied, pronounc- 
ing a name of note in Italian annals. I was greatly sur- 
prised. 

“Do you see that grand house just inside the gate, 
with green shutters? That is where she lives. She is go- 
ing to marry Signor R. He is a fascist deputy. There 
are going to be fireworks,” he concluded, with em- 
phasis. This evidently was to be the cream of the affair. 
I congratulated him. 

So even Atella had its resident aristocracy. I won- 
dered if the town was visited at long intervals, for an- 
cestral reasons, perhaps on momentous occasions like 
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this. Each little town down here has its great house, but 
usually it is closed as tightly as a tomb, with all the ap- 
pearance of never being opened. It may be the coming 
fireworks were a concession to the populace who thus 
could best participate in the joy of such a festival. 
Dearly do they love bright lights and still more dearly, 
noise. In humble households the departure of the bride 
and groom is celebrated by shouts from the elders, 
piercing screams from the children, with clappings, the 
blowing of horns and firing of pistols. 

Rionero was the next town on our way, larger and 
busier than the others but not notable for anything but 
the size of its public fountain, the basin of which is of 
great length and on this day was bordered by crowded 
ranks of women, shoulder to shoulder, all engaged in the 
business of laundry work. It reminded me of Mr. How- 
ells’ allusion to places “where so much linen is washed 
and so little is clean.” But since the process is carried on 
with cold water and poor soap, what wonder? Watch- 
ing the violent beating of the garments on rough stones, 
one is tempted to ask whether they are not worn out by 
such treatment rather than by length of use. The 
women appeared somewhat incommoded by reason of 
numbers. Why was it necessary for so many to wash at 
the same hour? But this unanimity was doubtless an un- 
alterable custom of the place. 
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Leaving Rionero behind us we presently came to 
Barile and just before entering it we witnessed the 
touching funeral of a child. Two men carried the little 
coffin, which was covered with white puffed satin 
bound with gilt cord. Long white ribbons extended 
from it, the ends of which were carried by little boys 
who walked so as to hold them taut, in diverging rays 
from the coffin. A group of men followed, walking 
toward the campo santo. 

There appears to be a strict division of the sexes 
where funerals are concerned. I have seen one of a little 
girl followed only by women. 

Rapolla lay next on our route, with a fine castle and 
a steep situation that made one rank of houses look as 
though built on the roof of the next below. The house 
fronts were hung with festoons of scarlet peppers and 
looked as though highly decorated for a holiday. 

The interior of Rapolla’s cathedral has undergone 
such a searching house-cleaning, followed by copious 
whitewash, that a glance from the doorway sufficed. In- 
serted in the exterior of the campanile are a number of 
unrelated fragments and panels. Upon one of the latter 
Adam with a pointed beard and hair to his waist stands 
opposite Eve under a fig tree which bears exactly four 
leaves carefully disposed, while the trunk is entwined by 
a serpent of precisely the same thickness. The whole is 
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carved with a primitiveness that does not arrive at 
pleasing quaintness. There are many stones with inscrip- 
tions and two panels of an annunciation with a certain 
charming stiffness that one enjoys. 

After Rapolla the road seemed unwontedly empty, 
but it was early afternoon—Italians sensibly rise be- 
times and rest for a while after midday. Once we met a 
little band of goats with their herder and, later, we 
slowed down for a bit to watch the controversy a con- 
tadino was having with his donkey, evidently an opin- 
ionated beast who was standing still. His master was 
giving him a number of vigorous whacks, but they were 
ignored. A second application produced no more result, 
though accompanied by loud shouts, “Santo diavolo! 
Avanti scellerato! mascalzone!” But to be called a cut- 
throat and a scoundrel was a light insult and not re- 
sented. Lively imprecations followed. The donkey 
merely flicked one ear. It was plain that he had deter- 
mined not to move until it could be clearly seen that 
the initiative was his own. He made no movement till at 
last his master halted to take breath, when he suddenly 
trudged stolidly forward as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 

Being ourselves in no mood to hasten, we proceeded 
slowly and happily, almost always companioned by the 
blue cone of Monte Vulture, ever reappearing in all 
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one’s wanderings in this region. “Our mountain” the 
people call it, yet peaceful and beautiful as this extinct 
volcano shows itself, it has its fierce tempers, when a 
furious wind sweeps down from it. Was it not this very 
ventus Volturnus that helped Hannibal to defeat his 
enemies at Cannx, a few miles from here, filling with 
blinding dust the eyes of the Roman soldiers who faced 
its blasts! On this day its mood was of gentle protection; 
exquisitely blue it lay, against the paler blue of the sky. 
In its crater, wooded with oaks and beeches, lies a 
crystal lake that today mirrors a stately monastery. 
Long before the building of it, Basilian monks of the 
ninth century came to the mountain seeking peace to 
worship, and excavated their cells in its rocks. A little 
later the Benedictines with the same pious aim arrived 
and upon this the two sects fell to fighting as fiercely 
as any pagans. In short Monte Vulture has a whole biog- 
raphy of its own and a series of legends grouped 
about it. 

When we reached Melfi we found it quite the most 
considerable town of the region, very modern with 
many uniform streets and formal buildings, but that is 
her misfortune and not her fault for she too was almost 
totally destroyed by earthquake. The cathedral is re- 
built in an uninteresting style out of harmony with its 
fine old campanile, which fortunately survived. I con- 
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fess that we found the people of Melfi indifferent al- 
most to the point of discourtesy, so passing through the 
city we sought the splendid Norman castle on the out- 
skirts of the town, quite detached from other build- 
ings. It hangs upon the edge of a steep ravine which 
gives it a commanding position and the view of the 
country that lies about it is wide. Many medizval castles 
must marvel at the new-fangled uses to which they are 
expected to lend themselves. Do they easily tolerate the 
trivial-looking wireless apparatus that often tops a mas- 
sive tower, whose duty in the past they must feel was 
so much more picturesque and dignified? This very 
“wireless” sometimes interferes with the plots of amateur 
photographers. It was a tempting subject; the artist 
ventured an exposure and while she contemplated still 
another, two officers in handsome uniforms came down 
the slope. We accosted them. 

‘This is such a fine castle. We hope it is not forbid- 
den to take views of it.” 

The two gentlemen smiled, they looked indulgent but 
a bit doubtful. 

“You see the authorities are not fond of having any- 
thing used for military purposes photographed.” 

“No, we understand that, but it is so picturesque and 
we are such innocent travelers and have come so far. 
It could not possibly do any harm, could it?” 
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“No, it really could not. Suppose you take one pic- 
ture and then go away.” 

We all laughed and they strode down the hill. We 
followed the letter of this permission, that is, having al- 
ready taken one picture we took another, after which 
we obediently went away. 

For all that Melfi is small and remote and generally 
ignored by the busy world of today, certain portentous 
decisions were made there a thousand years ago that 
rule a large part of the Christian world today. It was 
here that Pope Urban II held his great council, bishops, 
abbots, princes and barons attending, and upon the 
clerics was laid the obligation of celibacy and upon the 
laity the payment of tithes as also the refraining from 
all interference in canonical elections. 

Northeast of Melfi lies Lavello, with a striking posi- 
tion high above the road. It is noted for the fine pottery 
that has been found in its ancient tombs but it also 
has fame of another kind for it was one of the centres 
in the great area of the Vulture that went through 
such a period during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies as to make one marvel it was not left a stark 
desert forever after. For two hundred years France and 
Spain struggled for possession of it and their hired 
armies, recruited from the offscourings of the nations, 
fought over it with more than the merciless cruelty of 
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savages. They sacked and burned, they blotted out vil- 
lages and massacred whole populations. At last an ex- 
hausted country was left in the hands of the Spaniards 
and sank down with liberty and civilization blotted 
out. Under the corrupt Spanish rule, the misery and 
ruin of the time was hardly bettered and not till within 
the last century was that yoke thrown off. The pity of 
it caused Byron to write an eloquent letter offering 
what help he could give against the tyranny of the 
hated Bourbons. He would go to any spot and give his 
support and his obedience as far as it was of value, to 
a brave nation fighting against despotism. It was a 
noble gesture but the letter was intercepted and, re- 
ceiving no response, the writer turned to throw in his 
lot with the Greeks in their struggle for freedom, and 
on their soil he died soon afterward. 

One of the curses that may fall on a people after 
long war is that of brigandage and this was unbridled 
for years in the south. The poor suffered from it as 
well as the rich and it was not till at last a strong soldier 
and an unfaltering judiciary put an end to it that the 
country had peace. General Riccardo Church carried 
out the campaign. It was just but summary. Two in- 
cidents may be mentioned. A harvest of these wretches 
was collected at Taranto. Twenty were shot in one day 
and eleven more the following morning. The capture of 
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Ciro Annichiarico, one of the worst and more powerful, 
was regarded by the whole country as almost incredible. 
A renegade priest, he had terrorized the people far and 
wide, he had followers and spies everywhere; one of his 
methods with his victims was burning alive. His exe- 
cution was public. When brought before the firing 
squad he glanced about at the silent, awed multitude 
collected to see his end. A soldier advanced to place the 
bandage over his eyes. 

“Stop!” said Ciro, assuming a theatrical air, “I re- 
fuse to die like a coward. I will die with my eyes open” 
and, striking his chest, “Take aim here, friends!” 

“No!” shouted the soldiers almost with one voice, 
“you a soldier? You shall die like a dog.” 

At this there began a murmur that rose to a deep 
roar, from the throats of the crowd, menacing, ter- 
rible. 

“Wretch! Assassin! Accursed!” 

Ciro’s bravado forsook him, he hung his head. He 
was bandaged and knelt as ordered. At the blast of a 
trumpet the volley was fired. He still breathed and a 
second was necessary. 

“We knew,” said one of the firing squad afterward, 
“that he was a sorcerer, so we used his own musket for 
one and loaded it with a silver bullet. That broke his 
spell.” 
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After Lavello, there is a long stretch to Canosa which 
lies in the broad fertile valley of the Ofanto, the Aufi- 
dus of Horace. Archeologists can trace in Canosa the 
march of history for two thousand years. Scattered 
memorials of the Roman power are represented by a 
triumphal arch to Trajan, standing all solitary in a 
grain field; by the solid piers of the bridge across the 
river, by portions of an amphitheatre and by some of the 
indestructible paving that the Romans laid down. Can- 
esa endured as a flourishing city up to the arrival of 
the Saracens, who directed their infernal energy to ut- 
terly destroying it. In the medixval time it was re- 
built and to this period belong the venerable old church 
of San Sabino and the tomb of Boemond. It is a curious 
half oriental impression that the church gives with its 
five domes made to cover a Latin cross instead of a 
Greek one. It has a treasure in its episcopal throne sup- 
ported on the backs of elephants; the face of the seat 
is a much enriched panel ee Byzantine peacocks 
with spread wings. 

In the south court is the Saracenic tomb of the very 
Christian Prince Boemond. The sides are finished with 
blind arcades and above is a dome. The doors are of 
bronze damascened with silver and probably are the 
first made for such a purpose. It is a curious fact that 
Boemond and Roger, the younger brother who sup- 
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planted him, died within four days of each other. Boe- 
mond’s inscription begins, ‘Under this stone lies the 
magnanimous Boemond whose glory resounds through- 
out the world.” After recounting his victories and sneer- 
ing at his fallen enemies, it concludes “Read what is 
written here and then pray that he may soar to heaven 
and there remain.” The verb it will be noted is not in 
the past tense and one is startled for a moment. Can 
it be that for all the nine centuries since Boemond’s 
passage to the other life, he is still undergoing the cleans- 
ing of his sins in purgatory? The length of such a pun- 
ishment is an awful thought and this had been borne 
in upon me by a sermon I had listened to shortly be- 
fore, given by a Dominican friar whose picture of the 
purging process was so horror-striking that nothing 
‘was left to add for the tortures of hell. He reminded his 
congregation that one of the most revered saints in the 
calendar had described the sufferings of the intermediate 
state thus: “Any pain we may endure in this world is 
ease and comfort in comparison with those of pur- 
gatory.” He continued, “I myself have been on the 
Italian battle fields, I have heard a mortally wounded 
soldier praying to be killed to end the agony he was 
undergoing, but we must not fail to realize even that 
was ease and comfort to the pains of purgatory.” 

I glanced about at the congregation; no one seemed 
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especially moved, though most of them must have had 
friends or relatives there. I concluded that some lati- 
tude of opinion might be allowed. Monsignor Magri, 
the delight of the Florentines, to whose whole series 
of sermons on purgatory I had listened shortly before, 
treated the subject more mercifully. If the supplica- 
tions of a saintly woman have influence to mitigate 
punishment there is hope for Boemond for his mother 
in her long years of convent life surely never ceased 
to intercede for him. 

In Canosa also they love Monte Vulture and call it 
theirs. One of the legends of the region is that of 
Andrea the Shepherd, which runs as follows. There was 
always something strange about Andrea the shepherd. 
He read his Bible and he studied the secrets of the plants 
and the rocks. When a sheep or a person was hurt, 
Andrea came and laid bruised herbs on the wound and it 
was healed. His sheep were the finest of all on our 
mountain and he sheared twice each year. Yet for all 
this he was not happy. On his brow and in his eyes 
there was sorrow. He never sang, he spoke seldom but 
sometimes he had the smile of a child. He prayed much, 
kneeling with his head bare in the midst of his sheep 
as they grazed. No one knew how old he was but some- 
times his voice was like that of the aged. He knew the 
mysteries of the mountain and of the heart of man and 
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many other things, for he studied always the holy writ- 
ings. 

When he had read everything, he wished greatly to 
see the Shepherd of shepherds who lives in Rome. So 
he called a youth who was dear to him and said, 

“Vanni, take care of my sheep and our good Lord 
will give to you peace and to the flock snow-white 
wool.” 

“And you, Pastore?” 

“I go to Rome to see the Shepherd of shepherds.” 

Vanni understood not at all, and Andrea walked 
away down the mountain on which he was born, taking 
nothing with him but a heart full of love. 

He traveled through Apulia, that great country with- 
out mountains or springs of water, and it was to him 
a burning and a thirsty land. He suffered from the heat 
but he walked on and on, never finding a cool cavern 
or bubbling water or a space of moss to rest upon such 
as there are on our mountain. The white dust of the 
road parched his skin and the fierce sunsets terrified 
him. Still he traveled on, for God watched over him. 
Then he came to the sea, the good, caressing sea, and he 
lay down upon the shore and slept, while the water 
laved his hands and his tired feet, and Andrea dreamed 
of his cool, moist mountain and his sheep and of the 
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At last he came to certain great heights where all 
is ice and the sun shines on it but it never melts. Then 
Andrea trembled with cold, his clothes were torn, his 
feet bare, his body bruised and since his journey began 
he had eaten no food. Prayer sustained him, prayer and 
his great desire to reach the Holy City. But he lay down 
upon the ice and slept and he felt no cold for God took 
care of him and made the snow to cover him like soft 
feathers, white as wool. 

So Andrea the shepherd traveled further and further 
till his skin grew harsh and wrinkled and his hair long 
and his eyes deep sunk in his head and he was thin, so 
thin that a strange thing happened, for his breast be- 
came transparent like glass and one could see his heart. 

At last when there were but a few more days’ jour- 
ney, he found himself on the highway to the Holy 
City, with many other pilgrims. There were men with 
dark skins, and others with yellow, there were Kings 
and Emperors and all manner of persons, rich and poor. 
Every one carried gifts but Andrea and he was troubled 
and thought, “If I had only brought the sheep!” Then 
he sighed, but all the time the heart shone brighter in 
his breast. 

Now you must know that Rome is the city of God 
and the dwelling of the Pope is there. It is all of gold 
and silver. The Holy Father wears a Lerretto like the 
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shepherds only it is covered with gems and he has a 
staff of gold. He is very old. He never sinned and he 
knows the language of man and of the angels. He sits 
on high upon a throne of gold and accepts the gifts 
of the pilgrims and blesses them. The throne is high, 
Oh, very high! And there is a long flight of steps lead- 
ing up to it. Andrea had not the courage to go up. All 
had brought gifts but he, and he had nothing, nothing 
at all to offer. At last he cried out in pain, “O Holy 
Father, I have nothing to give Thee, nothing except 
my heart. I have traveled through the dust without 
meat or drink, I have slept on the snow, I am clad in 
rags! O, my Father, I can offer Thee only my heart!” 
and the heart burned in his breast like bright flame. 
Then the Shepherd of shepherds looked upon Andrea 
and beckoned him to come up. The crowd made way 
for him, but the stairs were many and he had no more 
strength. The people were compassionate but he would 
not that they should help him. He had climbed, could 
he not climb a hundred steps! At last, upon his knees 
he reached the top. Breathless and almost lifeless he had 
come to the throne, but his eyes shone with celestial 
happiness as he gazed upon the Shepherd of shepherds. 
He humbly bowed his head to kiss the sacred foot. When 
he had done so he did not raise his head again. The 
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shepherd Andrea was dead. Yet even in death his heart 
shone on and the people gazed at it astonished and 
cried aloud, “It is a miracle!” ! 


1F. Cappiello: “Le Leggende del Vulture.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


OsTUNI, Orta, FRANCAVILLA, Massarra, LECCE, 
Novo, ARNESANO, CoPERTINO, NarpO 


N a little hill not high but somewhat steep, 
sits Ostuni. It was a walled city and must 
have been most dignified in its youth, built 

as it was of a fine brown stone, but at present it is 
amusingly fantastic in the way in which it has clothed 
itself. Much of the stone has been whitewashed, but 
not content with that, the houses shine with the bright- 
est colors that can be had; in the exuberant fancy of 
some proprietors a single color has not sufficed, and a 
house will be painted one half yellow and the other blue. 
The fifteenth century cathedral has the most extraor- 
dinary facade I have ever seen excepting that of 
Gravina. As in most Apulian churches, it has three 
vertical divisions. The central one runs up to a sharp 
point while those on either side are round-topped, 
having the effect of drooping shoulders. A large rose 
window is over the principal doorway while two, so 
minute as to suggest peepholes, look out from the other 
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divisions. It is evident that the campanile was not finished 
according to the original design, for an inadequate 
little top covers it that does not reach to the height of 
the church roof. 

Ostuni is remarkable in having had no less than 
three many-towered castles and a royal palace where 
Bona of Savoy sometimes lived, but what remains of 
all these buildings is so huddled among more recent 
construction that the eye cannot separate them and the 
whole forms a confused mass. In the Piazza is a tall 
greatly embellished monument to Saint Oronzio who is 
much revered in the province, as Saint Paul himself or- 
dained him bishop of Lecce. 

We climbed a winding street in search of a restaurant 
whose looks when found promised little, but it pres- 
ently recommended itself warmly to us by offering 
capretto arrosto. When a kid is roasted as it should be, 
with a sprig of rosemary added, there is no dish more 
savory and I have never been able to guess why it is 
not adopted in our own country in alternation with 
our ever recurring roast lamb. 

In 1664 Ostuni was the scene of a duel famous at 
the time, as the principals were the two most powerful 
nobles of Apulia, the Count of Conversano and the 
Prince of Francavilla; and interesting still as illustrat- 
ing the manners and morals of the period. The Count 
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of Conversano, strong in pride of race, considered him- 
self the superior of the Prince, who in his turn was 
quite as proud and possessed of more wealth. Both had 
estates covering an enormous territory and there was 
endless controversy over boundaries. One day it hap- 
pened that they met on a street in Naples, each in 
his own carriage and with one accord stopped to renew 
their quarrel. After high words had passed the Count 
challegned the Prince to a duel; let the result decide 
their difference. The Prince, who was much the older 
of the two and somewhat infirm, agreed to the duel but 
demanded pistols instead of swords as better suited to 
his age and condition. The Count being a noted swords- 
man insisted upon the weapon he had suggested and 
struck the Prince with the flat of his sword. The gross- 
ness of this conduct in the open street caused the Count 
to be arrested and imprisoned for a short term. Mean- 
while the anger and hatred of the Prince waxing hotter 
and hotter, he agreed as soon as the Count was free to 
accept the choice of swords, but proposed a champion to 
fight for him, in the person of the Duke of Martina, an 
amiable, accomplished and gallant young man, his 
sister’s only son. The boy was very young but the al- 
most certain death of a nephew was as nothing beside 
wounded honor. However, considering his extreme 
youth, the contest was postponed for a year. 
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The whole Kingdom of Naples became excited over 
the matter and much sympathy was expressed for the 
young duke, who was thus to be cut off in the flower of 
his boyhood. His uncle seems not to have wasted the 
interval in useless regret; instead he applied his mind 
to considering whether there was a possibility that his 
champion might be victorious in spite of the fact that 
he was to face a man who had the reputation of being 
the best swordsman in the Kingdom, and he thought 
out a stratagem in which he decided there was a chance 
of success, 

A gentleman, one of his own retainers, left him 
abruptly one night and asked admittance at the castle 
of the Count of Conversano into whose ears he then 
poured a list of wrongs and insults that he had suf- 
fered from the Prince of Francavilla. The Count, much 
pleased; entertained him royally, kept him by him and 
spent much time fencing with him, to be well in prac- 
tice for the conflict. A few days before the time fixed 
for the meeting the guest excused himself on pretext 
of a visit to a relative and returned to Francavilla. He 
now explained to the young Duke minutely the methods 
and temper of his adversary. He must be cautious and 
keep on the defensive in the early part of the combat, 
this would gradually exhaust and enrage the Count 
who was both corpulent and violent of temper, and 
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when he became angry, would be off his guard and 
strike wildly. The Duke listened attentively. 

The preparations of the two antagonists were in 
singular contrast. On the morning of the meeting the 
young Duke, who had made his will, confessed himself 
and took affectionate leave of his mother, who then 
went to her oratory to pass the time of his peril in 
prayer. The Count, on the contrary, ordered a sumptu- 
ous feast to be prepared and invited his friends to as- 
semble after the fight. He carelessly bade his wife 
goodbye and jocularly remarked that he was going out 
to slaughter a kid, “Vado a far un capretto!” 

Ostuni had been fixed upon as the place of meeting 
and the spot was in front of the Capuchin Convent of 
that place. The Bishop of Ostuni and the clergy came in 
procession carrying the Host and attempted to pre- 
vent the bloody encounter but nobody listened to 
them and the contest began. The young Duke showed 
great prudence. He carefully parried every thrust and 
was successful so long that the Count’s surprise grew 
and his anger mounted. He began to strike wildly and 
at this point the Duke assumed the offensive and 
wounded him, then asking if the Count were satisfied 
he offered to drop hostilities. The Count, furious at his 
reverse, angrily refused and in a blind rage losing all 
control of himself, received a second wound, and fell 
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to the ground. In a few moments he was dead. Our 
admiration for the gallant young Duke must be tem- 
pered somewhat when we find he was as little honorable 
as his adversary. It appears that he had engaged a band 
of assassins to waylay the Count in case he had been 
victorious, and murder him.’ 

Not far from Ostuni we passed through Mesagne, 
which appeared as we approached it to have an impos- 
ing castle, but on entering we found the towers to be- 
long to the cathedral. Passing the privileged monas- 
tery of Saint Mary of the Angels, we were tempted 
to stop and inquire if it still possessed the holy relics 
it was once famed for but we refrained from doing 
so for we had no hope of representing ourselves as im- 
portant enough to be shown them. Among those we 
had heard of were many bones of minor saints preserved 
in purple velvet bags embroidered with pearls, a chemise 
of the Virgin Mary, the thumb of Saint Anastasius, a 
tooth of the prophet Jeremiah and some of the coals 
that were placed under the gridiron of Saint Laurence. 

Further south is the town of Oria which has one of 
the most impressive castles of all those built by Fred- 
eric II, and one longs to have seen the pride of it when 
it was complete. The lofty round tower that still stands 
against the sky tells something of it, but earthquake 


1 Keppel Craven. 
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has thrown down the greater portion. One can pass 
between rows of truncated columns whose enormous 
size shows on what a scale it was planned. 

In the season, there can hardly be a lovelier sight 
than the silver of olives and the rose of almond trees 
in bloom that cover the country roundabout, and we 
came upon certain olive trees exceeding in size any we 
had seen before. We were told stories of their age that 
sounded fabulous to the ignorant, but perhaps were 
plain statements of fact; in any zase, one likes to think 
of them as the marvels of hoary age they look. 

About three miles from Oria is Francavilla, today 
a thriving town with the castle of its great family, 
the Imperiali, turned into a villa so smooth and 
smartened that they would never recognize it. In the 
sixteenth century San Carlo Borromeo, who was a per- 
son of great authority at that time, sold the two cities of 
Oria and Francavilla for forty thousand ounces of 
gold which he then gave away to the poor in a single 
day. That amount of gold today would represent a 
value of nearly three million dollars, and the disburse- 
ment of such a sum within twenty-four hours tempts 
one to speculate as to whether the saint was more im- 
petuous than prudent. 

Massafra is a place of startling picturesqueness, built 
above a deep ravine from the edge of which its castle 
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juts like the prow of a ship and looks over leagues of 
country to the sea. The steep sides of the ravine are 
sprinkled with projecting teeth of stone and covered 
thickly with thorny cactus. There are occasional masses 
of bare rock, and in these are interesting Basilian re- 
mains such as are frequent in Apulia and Basilicata. 

The worship of Saint Basil was brought into South 
Italy by Greek monks who established their cells and 
oratories in caves they discovered or in excavations 
which they made. They were not hermits, for although 
Saint Basil required of his followers a sternly simple 
life, he did not approve of complete solitude, saying 
“It is against the law of love and also harmful because 
in complete solitude there is no one to rebuke us when 
we err.” 

On the walls of many of these underground chambers 
there are interesting Byzantine frescoes, meagre saints 
and hollow-eyed Madonnas, usually painted in sombre 
colors, Christ, the Madonna, and Saint John the Baptist 
being the most frequent subjects. I should have much 
liked to go to the chapel of the Candelara near Mas- 
safra, whose domes and arches are carved out of the 
solid rock; but it rained and quenched the enthusiasm 
we should have felt on a sunny day for visiting caves. 

Lecce is the pride of Apulia and it is indeed a smil- 
ing city as they like to call it, sunny, clean, youthful 
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in appearance with a busy contented looking population. 
It preserves the remains of its Roman amphitheatre in 
the public garden, portions of its walls exist with one 
fine gateway and the castle of Charles V spreads itself 
over an inordinate space of ground; but all these are 
inconspicuous, one overlooks them in the shining new- 
ness of everything else. 

Lecce possesses a quarry yielding a fine-grained, yel- 
low stone and this has given the town its uniform warm 
golden tone. As to whether it is an advantage that this 
stone is easily worked, “suitable to every audacious ca- 
price of the carver,” there is a difference of opinion, for 
it is one of the reasons that Lecce has blossomed into 
the extreme of baroque admired and delighted in by 
some, but according to the taste of others more suitably 
applied to the icing of cakes than to architecture. I 
confess to belonging to the second group, and though 
I try to keep an open mind, I have not been able to en- 
joy the examples here, though greatly admiring cer- 
tain developments of the Spanish baroque. 

This form of building lasted from 1660 to about 
1710, and during this period Lecce’s admired church 
of Santa Croce was built, the prefettura, the seminario 
and other structures. Of these M. Bourget, whom I 
greatly respect, says: “The eye is charmed to the point 
of being dazzled, the mind is pleased almost to ravish- 
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ment,” while Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell writes: ‘No lover 
of Renaissance architecture can satisfy his curios- 
ity after perfection until he has visited this small town 
and become dazed by its bewildering plethora of 
beauty.” 

Five days in Lecce did not convert me, though I admit 
that more of this time was given to the open country 
and the villages that dot the plain than to the study 
of the city itself. For one thing, I missed those lively 
grotesque beasts that were wont to delight me else- 
where in Apulia; here they were represented by their 
limp skins, ironed, folded and hung up under the eaves 
of buildings in monotonous rows. 

There is a graceful way of veils in Lecce that be- 
comes a pretty face right well. The web is thin with a 
running pattern or border of heavier black. It is worn 
simply, pinned over the head with the long ends hang- 
ing. It seems the last survival of what must have been 
a charming costume. Otherwise Lecce is very modern, 
as she likes to be considered. No concessions, however, 
are made to travelers who like to take the prime of the 
morning for excursions. You are expected to have a 
cup of black coffee early, “‘like a Christian,” and then 
wait for colazione. The bakers’ ovens are fired at six 
in the morning and the bread is ready at nine or ten, 
unlike Florence, where the bread is prepared in the 
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evening, the furnace is fired at midnight and the bread 
distributed between seven and eight. 

For our first excursion we had a morning of golden 
sunshine and pure sea breeze. The level country un- 
rolled itself before us as far as the eye could reach, a 
spare stony landscape yet green and giving a foothold 
to an occasional cypress or pine. Small, very small flocks 
of sheep nibbled the grass between stones here and there, 
many of them the black Apulian ones with topaz eyes. 

Before long we came to little Novoli which showed 
for our interest a new type of garden, all the frame- 
work of which had been prepared without the care or 
knowledge of the proprietor. In other words he had 
adopted an abandoned tufa quarry for the purpose, 
with the choicest architectural features ready to hand, 
columns, arches, solid walls and perpendicular cliffs in 
miniature. It pertained to a little pink villa and was 
entered through a lemon-colored gateway leading to 
an elevated causeway bordered with square pillars that 
ended in a sort of look-out where there were seats. From 
this you descended to the lower levels by winding paths 
and short stairways. Here were garden adjuncts, statues 
and vivacious coral-colored urns. In short, there was 
every variation cf height, depth and contour on a small 
scale, with trees, vines and flowers flourishing as though 
they were in the best soil in the world. All the inhabi- 
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tants of Novoli enjoy cheerful colors for the little one- 
story houses lining the street of the town are blue, pink, 
lavender, yellow or even checquered in two tints. 

We bowl along to Arnesano. To see it is enough to 
put one in high good humor. Besides the cheerful colors 
of the houses, the village well has a dome above it, sup- 
ported on pillars and covered with glittering tiles of 
green and lemon-yellow. The road now passes through 
Monteroni which, though regrettably slovenly, holds 
by stately names, its street being called Via Presidente 
De Simone; and so to Leverano with the huge towers 
of Frederic II, seventy feet in height, rising above its 
roofs. 

We next come to Copertino, which though a village 
of inconsiderable size, has an enormous castle. I remem- 
ber no other that covers so much ground, but it no 
longer has a fierce aspect, for its broad moat has long 
been a garden. It is full of waving tree branches, shrubs, 
flowers and also vegetables for the Italians see no in- 
congruity in thus combining the useful with the beauti- 
ful; and why should they not? Is not the artichoke an 
ornamental plant? Could anything be prettier than the 
tiny tomatoes in bunches like grapes among their pale 
green leaves, and even tobacco with tall stems of white 
starlike blossoms and the royal crimson of peppers? 
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I walked into the castle court, of prodigious extent 
and irregular shape, with a well-head, many arches, 
loggie, and stairways. A young man employed there 
told me it belonged to Prince Belmonte of Naples. “He 
is restoring it,” he added, “it costs the pennies to do 
it, eh?” J agreed with him. In the centre of the front, 
where the drawbridge leads across the moat, is a loggia 
of pierced stone, .a baroque doorway and a row of 
pseudo-classic windows. This would represent a small 
fraction of the building modernized for the infrequent 
occupation of the proprietor. I mused upon the erection 
of this vast fortress so many miles inland and in the 
midst of a flat country. Its date gives the reason, 1540, 
the era of piracy, when the Corsairs landed at the little 
port of Cesarea ten miles away and penetrated to the in- 
land towns from that point. 

Once high court was held here, queens and princesses 
dwelt within these walls when Naples was a seat of 
royalty; but Copertino now has a more modern mark 
of distinction as its patron saint has been entrusted with 
the care of aviators. This is as it should be, for Saint 
Joseph of Copertino was a gifted aviator himself and 
that without mechanical assistance. It was his habit 
to fly from the door of the church to the altar over 
the heads of the worshippers, and once he was seen to 
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fly to an olive tree and kneel in prayer on one of the 
branches for half an hour. Three hundred years ago 
this was looked upon as a questionable eccentricity, and 
it made the monks of the Franciscan Order so uneasy 
that he was several times sent away from monasteries 
he belonged to, but his lovely character and his spiritual 
fervor endeared him to the country people, who called 
him the Apostle of the Kingdom. 

The responsibility lately put upon Saint Joseph is 
so heavy that it was considered best to divide it, and 
at present the Virgin Mary of Loreto is associated with 
him. This seems a harmonious arrangement for has she 
not been concerned with early aviation? We are told 
that the little house at Nazareth where she was born was 
twice moved many miles through the air before being 
finally settled in safety at Loreto. 

Nardo, some miles south of Copertino, was the fur- 
thest point we reached this day. It is of ancient origin, 
having a past that antedates the Roman period, but was 
restored out of all memory of that time, when the eight- 
eenth century took it in hand. Never was such furbe- 
lowed architecture. The church of San Domenico 
excels anything in Lecce. Through a further desire for 
improvement the large piazza glares with whitewash; 
not even the facades of churches have been spared. The 
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town was noted in the past for its pottery, of which 
there are examples in the museum at “Lecce, where 
among pharmacy jars and vases there is evidence in the 
little savings-banks of terra cotta that children were not 
forgotten. 

Nardo has the claim of being a seat of learning as 
early as the ninth century. It possessed treasures of 
Greek manuscripts, the most valuable of which were 
afterward destroyed by the Turks. At a later period 
there occurred in the literary history of the town, says 
Gregorovius, an amusing incident. The great Muratori 
when compiling his mighty work in which the Italian 
Latin historians enjoy a tranquil immortality, was at 
great pains to include the Apulian chroniclers. His cor- 
respondent in Nardd was one Giambernardo Tafuri of 
that place. This scholar being both industrious and ver- 
satile, undertook to assist him in procuring the material 
he needed and proceeded ingeniously to manufacture 
ancient manuscripts and forward them. Muratori re- 
jected some of those sent as being too full of errors to 
be serviceable, but it is said he was deceived to the ex- 
tent of having accepted and included at least one. 

The ducal family of Nardo seems to have developed a 
certain violence of character. In 1625 the Duke of 
Nardo had a dispute with the canons of Acquaviva. He 
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went here, seized and killed twelve priests, had the skins 
of the unfortunates tanned and with them covered the 
seats of twelve chairs. Credible witnesses have seen them 
for they existed in the Palazzo Nardo for a hundred or 
two years.’ 


1 Janet Ross: “The Land of Manfred.” 
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OTRANTO, GALATINA, GALATONE, GALLIPOLI, 
SCORRANO, CorRIGLIANO, AND SOUTH 


OTRANTO 


NE afternoon while staying at Lecce we went 
to Otranto. Who could be within a few miles 
of it and neglect to visit the Castle of 

Otranto, the name of which so thrilled former gen- 
erations, after Horace Walpole chose it for the theme 
of his romance. Byron called it the first romance in 
the language, Scott and Macaulay praised it to the 
skies, yet it was “written as a half joke by a clever dil- 
ettante eighteenth-century man of fashion,” and the 
whimsical expression of his face in the drawing of him 
by George Dance helps one to realize it. “On the up- 
permost banister of a great staircase I saw a gigantic 
hand in armor.” After this who could stop reading? I 
did not when I first met it, but finished the book to the 
last page. 

The way to Otranto is over a treeless, undulating 
country solitary but for an occasional house and a 
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sprinkling of shepherds’ huts. None of the huts were 
of the oriental shapes seen further north; and the houses 
—one hardly knows whether to call them villas, so for- 
bidding are they—high-walled, with solid metal gates 
rightly closed. One property was of great extent, full 
of well grown trees like a park, but just as high-walled, 
just as heavily gated. There was a custom, in the cen- 
turies shadowed by dread of the Saracen, of mounting 


over the door a small cannon which discharged stone 
balls; some of these cannons still remain in place. Yet 


there is beauty by the way, color here and there in the 
various small plants and low shrubs, and flowers grow 
wild there that on the other side of the world are cher- 
ished garden blossoms. Approaching the town you see 
an abrupt hill upreared on the margin of the sea, as 
though fashioned to be fortified, then partly skirting a 
shallow lagoon you reach the imposing gate of the city. 
This passed, there is a portion of level ground be- 
tween the sea and the bluff above, and following the 
narrow street for a short distance, you turn to climb 
upward. 

Very fine is the height on which stands the castle of 
Otranto and the cathedral, and steep are the little streets 
that mount to it from the shore of the sea. For years one 
could wander at will through the fortress, but military 
use has closed many doors that once stood open. The 
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grand old cathedral of yellow stone much eroded is a 
basilica of three apses. The traveler’s interest centres in 
its vast floor which is one immense mosaic. It begins with 
the trunk of the tree of life growing out of the backs 
of elephants, and the fruit of its branches is most vari- 
ous. From Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, we follow 
to the judgment day. The signs of the zodiac are 
prominent, and Bible history, legends and knightly tales 
are illustrated. In the animal world bears, wolves and 
foxes consort with sphinxes, unicorns and centaurs. An 
elephant whose legs terminate in hoofs and who is 
branded on the flank with a rose and a star, turns a melt- 
ing human eye upon a lady gathering flowers. There is 
a lion with four bodies and one head, there are three- 
headed dogs with a stag near by. The stag is often used 
to symbolize Christ; it draws serpents by its breath 
from their holes and then tramples them to death with 
its hoofs, according to Pliny who is the authority for 
this statement. Jonah, Samson and Noah appear, the 
latter busily engaged in sawing wood for the ark. King 
Arthur is mounted on an enormous bull; Alexander 
the Great, in a Byzantine tunic, is carried to heaven by 
griffins. The devil with dreadful energy bestrides a 
dragon, and directs his assistants in works of terror. As 
for the columns that support the crypt, they are of 
granite, porphyry and various marbles and are a whole 
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study in themselves, having the greatest variety of capi- 
tals. Permission was given in those days that any animal 
form might be used as a volute at the corners of capitals, 
and it was taken full advantage of. Among those ap- 
pearing here are sportive monkeys and small harpies. 

The famous siege and taking of Otranto by the 
Turks took place in 1480. Mahomet II called the Con- 
querer had taken Constantinople and ended the Byzan- 
tine Empire in 1453. Having accomplished this he de- 
sired to rule over Italy. He had begun his reign by 
having his infant brother smothered in the bath, so that 
no tiresome argument should take place later over the 
succession, for in the beginning he had twice refused it 
before accepting. He had, however, publicly executed 
the man who carried out his orders and Turkish his- 
torians praised his astuteness for this. 

He nursed his plan and waited twenty-seven years 
for the favorable moment to attack, and then came to 
Otranto. It was well fortified, it was said to have a hun- 
dred towers, it held out bravely but the Turks had the 
best artillery in Europe, and it fell. Dreadful was the 
slaughter, more than half the inhabitants were killed 
or sent into slavery, eight hundred were beheaded on 
the hill beside the. cathedral. Achmet, Mahomet’s gen- 
eral, rode his horse into the building and fed him on 
the high altar. 
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Mahomet sent a letter to Pope Nicholas V. justifying 
his procedure. He held, he said, that the Turks were 
the descendants of the Trojans, and as for himself, he 
traced his own line to Hector. Hector being slain by a 
Greek, he, Mahomet, had avenged him as a right and 
also as a duty. “By the action of Zneas,” he continues, 
“the occidental empire is also mine, so expect me at any 
moment before the gates of Rome.” 

The Turk did rule on Italian soil for thirteen months, 
but it was the last conquest of the great Conqueror; 
he died thirteen months later. For that year the eight 
hundred dead lay upon the hillside. When Otranto was 
returned to Italy, a chapel was added to the cathedral, 
and there one may see behind glass their innumerable 
bones, some with shreds of dried flesh still adhering to 
them. At the death of Mahomet discussion in regard to 
the succession and civil war caused Achmet to leave 
Italy after offering capitulation on September 10, 1481. 
Mahomet’s cannon balls are numerous today in the 
streets of Otranto, and they are almost unbelievable, 
monstrous spheres of yellow stone, some of them weigh- 
ing more than two hundred and fifty pounds. 

A brochure exists which is said to be a translation 
into Italian of an account of the siege from the pen of 
Il Galateo, who lived through the time of this horror 
and within its circle, for during the months of the 
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siege the Turks were devastating the country beyond 
Otranto as far as his home in Galatone. His authorship 
of it has been denied and certainly it is too disjointed 
and verbose a composition to have come from the pen 
of so trenchant and polished a writer, but it is an art- 
less and touching document, and I quote the substance 
of some of its pages. 

While at this time the Kingdom of Naples was en- 
joying its usual serenity, Fortune, ever fickle and capri- 
cious, became envious of this state of felicity and 
suddenly facing about, all but flung the city of Otranto 
into the jaws of the Turk. King Ferdinando, hard push- 
ing the siege of Florence, the King of the Turks took 
the opportunity to prepare a great armada to the de- 
struction of this city, and the captain of it was Ago- 
math Bashaw. Meaning to attack first Brindisi, he was 
assailed by a contrary wind and being as it were furious 
at this, he resolved in his terrible mind to attack 
Otranto, for being a little city he reasoned that he could 
take it speedily. Eighteen thousand persons well ac- 
quainted with the art of war did he bring with him, and 
on the twenty-fifth of July they landed four miles 
from the town where there was a flat shore. When they 
came to the city they saw from the outside the depth of 
the fosse and the height of the walls they must first 
destroy but they did not turn back; instead, with five 
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mighty pieces of artillery they battered the town for ten 
days, casting great balls of stone that caused a fearful 
havoc, killing many of those inside and making great 
breaches in the walls. Through these the Turks did try to 
enter, but they were defended by our men, and that 
with such courage that many of the enemy were killed. 

Then the wicked Bashaw thought to have the city 
by treaty, and having called some of those he trusted 
he ordered them to go into the city and offer their peo- 
ple their lives and that they should have protection if 
they would swear faith to Mahomet. Francesco Zurlo, 
a Neapolitan of noble birth, was at the head of the 
guard, and hardly had he heard the words than he made 
refusal and furthermore he said that unless they re- 
tired instantly he would have them all slain. So they 
returned to the Bashaw with this message. On hearing 
it, inhuman as he was, he turned more ferocious than 
a wild beast, and calling the heads of his army to him, 
he reviled them for their unsuccess and the shame it was 
to their valorous nation not to be able to take a city al- 
ready half destroyed, with many more words. Then they 
besought him not to be disturbed for presently not 
only the city but the whole kingdom should be con- 
quered, so they prepared for a great assault and the 
following day they made no attack on the city. 

All this was known in Otranto by means of a rene- 
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gade from the Turkish army who told it to the unhappy 
besieged ones. Oh! calamitous and accursed times! So 
they gathered in the duomo and vowed they would die 
a hundred deaths rather than forswear their faith as 
Christians and bring that stain upon their city, and 
those who governed Otranto were all of the same mind 
and encouraged each other. Ladislao, whose nobility and 
learning made him reverenced by all, took the keys of 
the city and threw them into a deep well near the 
church, and he adjured the people to be firm in the fear 
of God and the service of King Ferdinando, and for the 
rest of the night Zurlo led them and all fell to work to 
mend the walls as well as they could, and while this 
went forward the Archbishop of Otranto and his can- 
ons performed their sacred offices devotedly, the women 
and children and the very old being gathered in the 
church. 

In the early morning there was much jubilant noise 
in the enemy’s camp, and their artillery began to 
operate ‘against us, and the Turkish soldiers assailed us 
with fury and fought for five hours, but we were able 
to repulse them and to take two of their banners. There 
died of our own people two thousand and more, and 
some of most noble blood. On the following day they 
attacked again with such violence that we were near to 
being overcome, but at this moment came Zurlo and 
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others with four hundred more men, and before these 
the Turks fled and got behind their barriers. Again 
many of our nobles died, and Zurlo was wounded in the 
arm. Now the Bashaw, when he knew his men had 
failed, fell into a fury and his eyes were like hot coals 
so great was his anger, and he resolved that all his people 
should die on the morrow or that the city should be 
taken, and this partly because of his savage soul, but 
partly because he had designs of greatness for himself 
and feared for them if the city was not subdued. So 
the next day there was most bloody fighting and the 
Turks came through the walls, though with great loss, 
and began to enter the city. 

At this time died Zurlo, for in spite of his wound he 
would not remain out of the conflict, and thus he ended 
his life with honor. Angelo De Marco also thus died, and 
many poor citizens, so that their blood ran in streams 
through the streets. In the church was the Archbishop, 
Stefano di Santa, a man of godly life, who all this time 
had stayed at the altar and given communion to those 
who sought it. Into this holy place did a band of these 
barbarians rush with horrid yells—which is the custom 
of that nation—and they cut off his head, taking away 
with them the mitre that they might mock at it among 
their people. In this hellish turmoil died all the canons 
and those who served them at the altar, and that their 
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martyrdom may not be forgotten I here inscribe the 
names * * * * *, Likewise many women and 
children were slain and also many noble and beautiful 
virgins were bound with chains for slavery or violated 
there in that very temple. 

Then a great number of prisoners were ordered tied 
two by two and taken out upon the hill, leaving behind 
the women and children and the boys under fifteen. 
While this was being done such wails and cries rose up 
from the people that the Bashaw sent to know why 
there was such commotion. The High Priest of Ma- 
homet, named Talismano, seated on rich cushions, or- 
dered some of the men thus bound brought before him, 
and said, ‘‘Do you choose to be killed, or to remain slaves 
all your lives, or to give up the base error you are in and 
bow to the true faith?” And thus he talked at great 
length. 

To this the men answered, ‘‘We have listened to the 
words of you believers in Mahomet, and our answer is 
that we refuse to abandon our faith and we turn to 
Christ and the Holy Cross. We must all die in time and 
this death you offer us is for us no death, and we will- 
ingly accept it, for by it we acquire glory and life eter- 
nal in a single moment. And now we wish only, in sign 
of confession, to ask pardon of each other and there- 
after will we kiss the ground as the symbol of the holy 
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Communion.” And this said, they sang together the 
Miserere. 

At this, Talismano the priest showed such great con- 
fusion that he could not for a space open his mouth. 
As for the Bashaw, his wrath was so hot at their won- 
drous behavior that he ordered that the men should file 
before him tied as they were, and as each passed before 
him his head should be struck off. And so it was; but as 
Antonio Primaldo, he who had first exhorted the Chris- 
tians to hold by their faith, passed, his severed head— 
by an act of God—remained upright on his shoulders. 
The devilish Bashaw was at first confounded, but no 
force of the Turks could cause that body to fall to the 
ground until the doomed eight hundred lay dead there. 
Then that corpse fell also and lay beside them. 

After this monstrous act the bodies of those martyrs 
were left in their blood, and by God’s grace that pool of 
blood did not dry away but tinged the grass round about 
it, and lay there as a lake for many days. 

From that terrible siege Otranto never recovered. 
Cassiodorus had called it the Tyre of Italy because of 
its production of dyes; it had been as important a port 
as Brindisi but its little harbor remains as /Eneas saw 
it. The patient people mended the walls, but their 
boundary was never extended. It is now a quiet fishing 
town but it still has its archbishop and his title is 
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one of the longest and most high-sounding in all Italy. 

In the Terra d’Otranto there are many singular 
customs and curious superstitions, those concerning 
Christmas eve are pretty and touching. Each humble 
household hopes the infant Jesus will visit it at that 
time, and in many homes the fire is left burning so that 
the divine Bambino may warm himself if he enters. Also 
a little oil lamp is lighted that he may see the tiny clothes 
spread out for him, and the delicate food and delicious 
fruit prepared to tempt him. At this most sacred season, 
too, all the animals have the gift of speech for a night. 
This sometimes interferes with travel, for the carters are 
very unwilling to be on the roads then. Besides this, out 
of delicacy they refrain from sleeping in the stables, as 
is their custom on that occasion, lest they should em- 
barrass the pleasant conversation that goes on between 
the horses, mules and donkeys. 

There is also a harvest custom in the Terra d’Otranto. 
When the grain is ripe for reaping the reapers stop work 
at sunset and all kneel in a wide semicircle looking to- 
ward it. The overseer then repeats a form of prayer for 
this hour, and the rest make response in chorus. This 
ends the day’s labor. 

Native songs of sweet melody and charming expres- 
sion are sung everywhere in Italy, but in the south they 
are written in a dialect difficult for foreigners to under- 
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stand. The following is a paraphrase of one sung in this 
region: 

Thou pretty one, 

Rosy and white like a cherry, 

Happy he who first kisses that laughing mouth! 

Death would be naught to me 

If my flowing blood 

Moved thy tears to flow with it, 

And if to heaven I should go 

And find thou wert not there— 

I would not enter. 


GALATINA 


To see the beautiful church of Galatina is worth 
many miles and much time. We reached it from Gala- 
tone and drew up before it in the early afternoon. The 
great Apulian barons liked to found monasteries that 
they might be sure of the preservation of their family 
tombs, and one of the most famous of such foundations 
is this of Santa Caterina built by Raimondello del Balzo 
Orsini in 1394. In his day he was called the Thunderer 
of War; avid of adventure, unresting, untiring, he was 
a valiant fighter and a generous foe. Once he went to 
battle with the Turks and was taken prisoner, but the 
people of Galatina ransomed him though it cost them a 


huge sum. 
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He brought back with him from the orient the ring- 
finger of Saint Catherine, and over this precious relic he 
built the temple for her glory and his eternal rest. The 
fashioning of it was the last dream of this unquiet mys- 
tical spirit. Of the great monastery, the church is all 
that remains, but as it has survived the centuries of 
worst destruction, surely it is now safe for those that are 
to come. There was a splendid library here full of treas- 
ures up to the time of Napoleon. He suppressed the 
monastery and the precious contents of the library were 
scattered. 

It being afternoon the church doors were closed, so 
we appealed to the bystanders to find the sexton and beg 
him to open them for us. They were polite and obliging 
and presently brought us the information that he would 
arrive as soon as possible. This was encouraging, and as 
his house was but a few steps away we expected him to 
appear in a few moments. Many moments went by, and 
we began to wonder and to be apprehensive lest he 
should not come at all. The few people that had col- 
lected dropped away, with the exception of two good- 
looking boys of about sixteen. I appealed to them. “Is 
the sexton very busy about something?” said I, fancying 
the stipend for the care of this quiet church was likely 
to be helped out by a secondary employment. 
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“Oh, no!” said one of the boys, “the will soon come. 
Pazienza!” 

We protested that we certainly had patience, but the 
day was waning and we were far from Lecce. 

“If the Signore would like to stay till tomorrow in 
Galatina there is a good inn where they could be lodged 
for three lire (fifteen cents) the night.” 

Somehow this hospitable suggestion did not tempt 
us. 

“You see,” he added deprecatingly, “it takes him a 
good while to dress.” 

This was an astonishing statement. A sexton who was 
obliged to put on special clothes for this service! 

We took short strolls about the neighborhood or ap- 
plied ourselves to studying the exterior of the church. 
The blighting love of whitewash in Apulia increases the 
further one moves southward, but that disfigurement 
Santa Caterina has escaped. 

At last the sexton appeared and as we beheld him we 
could only wonder that such an infirm wreck of hu- 
manity had been able to come at all. He appeared to 
have suffered a partial paralysis and was all but disabled. 
There was little doubt that he had arisen from bed to 
attend us. I was filled with compunction. Why had he 
not sent word that the church could not be opened at 
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irregular hours? Instead he displayed a tottering ami- 
ability and led us through the central portal. Here was a 
most singular and beautiful interior. The nave and 
double side aisles have heavily ribbed vaulted ceilings 
carried on Gothic arches; the walls and vaults from 
highest arch and spandril downward are covered with 
lovely mellow frescoes by Francesco d’Arezzo; every 
pilaster and the shaft of every column is pictorial. 
The whole story of the Bible seems spread out here, to- 
gether with legends of a later time and lives of holy men 
and women. Over all are hosts of angels, some standing 
rapt, others playing on strange instruments. Groups of 
saints pray with folded hands and below, where the 
wicked are sinking to their punishment, three angels, 
with cheeks puffed out, blow triple trumpets of a length 
far exceeding their own height. .Many episodes in the 
life of Saint Catherine are depicted, the Saint herself 
being in full Norman costume. 

The capitals of that forest of columns are another 
study; weird beasts are wreathed with Byzantine foli- 
age, pomegranates depend from fan-shaped leaves, 
dragons curl about the unmoved faces of martyrs. On 
the right of the high altar is the tomb of Raimondello, 
in which he is twice represented as a kneeling knight 
and as a humple monk. I felt a sense of comfort that 
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Raimondello, that restless warrior, that wanderer and 
mystic, had accomplished his wish and lay resting undis- 
turbed in the choir of this tranquil sanctuary, standing 
in its little piazza away from the world. 

On preparing unwillingly to take leave of it, we 
found the sexton and the two boys standing beside the 
bell-rope that depended from the campanile. One of the 
boys half roguishly, half tenderly, looked toward the old 
man and said, “He is a martyr to his church. He was 
struck by lightning while he was ringing the bell.” The 
old sexton smiled and made a little gesture of protest. 
This gentle, devoted old servant in the house of the 
Lord, clinging to his duties and suffered to do so by his 
superiors! It was too touching. I bestowed on him his 
fee several times over, but now I mourn that I did not 
give him ten times more. 

When I recall that quiet little town holding within it 
a jewel of such price, a temple of such peace and beauty, 
I know that if a magic carpet could transport me to any 
church in Italy, to that one should it fly with me. 


GALATONE 


Shining white as Galatone appears in the distance, it 
is not over clean within. It houses an agricultural pop- 
ulation industriously tilling the surrounding soil and 
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carrying on a brisk trade in oil and wine, and it is curi- 
ous on account of the broken bits of unrelated archi- 
tecture one comes upon—half an arch, a doorway, a 
few feet of facade—one wonders why they are left 
standing. 

It is evident the curiosity of travelers has shown the 
people that the fame of their city is due to the wise old 
humanist who dwelt there some five hundred years ago, 
for at the mention of his name they are eager to show 
you where Galateo lived. But when you have passed 
through a narrow street to the spot, there is but a poor 
fragment left, crumbling walls inside a small untidy 
courtyard, a tiny roofless church that once housed a 
library of precious books and manuscripts, and a nook 
where there is a store of straw and hay. 

Antonio De Ferraris, called as was the mode of the 
time il Galateo after his native place, was a doctor, a 
philosopher, a historian, an archzologist, the friend of 
other illustrious and learned men and the favored of 
kings, who bestowed upon him titles and riches. Gre- 
gorovius calls his book on Calabria “‘a golden little clas- 
sic” but this work being written in the most elegant 
Latin is not as accessible to most of us today as his 
work on behavior in which, assuming the character of a 
father, he instructs his young son in regard to good 
breeding and gentle manners, and the advice he gives is 
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as quaint in form as it is foundational in substance.! 

Skipping the preamble, his discourse begins thus: 
“Man should not be content with those actions which 
are merely worthy and honest, but should study to make 
both actions and words gracious and pleasing. To do 
thus is not to be considered trivial and needless, for 
grace is naught else than a light that shines from the fit- 
ness and proportion of things such as are timely and 
beautiful. Without this measure, virtue is not beautiful 
nor is beauty pleasing. 

And now, seeing that I am not occupied with point- 
ing out to you the crimes but only the errors of men 
and their manners, well-bred or ill-bred, I will add that 
well-bred persons should apply the measure I have given 
above not only to their behavior but also to their car- 
riage, their standing up or sitting down, their gestures, 
their words and their clothes. 

Thus, with relation to dress, a man should not adorn 
himself in the fashion of a woman so that the person and 
the apparel have no relation the one to the other, such 
as some men I have seen with their hair and beards 
curled with a hot iron and their faces and hands so 
scrubbed, polished and painted as to resemble a vain 


1 The author finds “I] Galateo,” from which this delightful discourse 
on manners is taken, is not by De Ferraris but by Giovanni della Casa 
of Tuscany, 1503-1561. 
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girl. Neither should they perfume themselves which is 
the manner of women. 

Wear clothes according to the mode of your time 
and your condition, for we cannot change fashions ac- 
cording to our pleasure. Time produces and also con- 
sumes so that we may well give way to the common 
usage of our day. However, if you by chance have legs 
that are too long and the fashion is that the garment 
be short, you can see that your own be not of the 
shortest but of the longest worn. Likewise if you have 
legs too thin, too fat, or perhaps crooked, then do not 
have your stockings of brilliant colors which is a sort 
of invitation to others to observe your defect, and above 
all do not be forever stooping in the street to pull up 
your stockings. For this the same reason holds; and 
never go swinging your arms like a countryman sowing 
seed. 

Furthermore, with regard to behavior in company 
and converse that is agreeable to others. Comport your- 
self with dignity and quiet. Do not move restlessly in 
your seat or gape or rise up and walk about the room. 
Ill mannered is it to draw a letter from your pocket and 
read it and worse still to address yourself to paring 
your finger-nails as though you held for naught the 
honorable company around you and sought to find a 
way to entertain yourself. Neither should you drum 
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with your fingers or stretch your legs. Never examine 
your handkerchief after using it, as though you ex- 
pected to find pearls and rubies in it, and do not yawn 
no matter how great the need you feel. 

Now as to conversation. First of all, the subject. This 
should be neither frivolous nor vulgar. Again, it should 
be neither too subtle nor too profound lest to some it 
should be difficult to comprehend. Take good care not 
to cause one of the company to blush or to take offense. 
Nothing should you say against God and the saints, nor 
ever jest about them, for this is a vice of unmannerly 
folk. Another matter, never should you say certain 
things that though lascivious, cause the company to 
laugh. This trespass did our Messer Giovanni Boccaccio 
often commit in the matters of which he wrote. Fur- 
ther, when you are telling a story never nudge your 
hearers with your elbow as many do, nor call on them 
at every other word to verify what you are saying, as: 
“Ts not that true, eh?” “Ha! Am I not in the right?” 

Never laugh at your own wit, for that is self-praise. 
In such case it is he who listens that should laugh, not 
he who talks. 

Some people are ever disagreeing and contradicting 
when talking with others. 

"That is not so!” 

“You are monstrous wrong there.” 
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“Listen to me, it is thus.” 

Now we are all greedy of being in the right, seeing it 
is the nature of man, but to conquer in conversation 
concerning small matters is victory turned to disaster. 
It is better to leave the field to another than to lose us 
a friend; besides, by being obstinate to win it, we may 
gain us a nickname. Such persons I have heard called 
“Signor Fight-the-world,” “Sir Contradict-all,” “Count 
Smash-discussion.” But most of us so love ourselves that 
we cannot put the pleasure of others before the need 
we have to show ourselves acute and wise, and for this 
end we must ever have the sword out of the scabbard. 

Never should one give unasked advice to another man 
for that is to imply that you are superior to him in 
wisdom, nor talk over-long on any subject thus to hold 
all converse in your own possession. "Tis a foolish man 
who will do this and for my part never have I been 
been able to guess why he who knows least talks most. 

There be also tiresome persons who must forever be 
boasting of their wives and children. 

“Listen to this! Never have you heard anything so 
droll as what my youngest son said yesterday!” 

“My wife! You could not believe what a brain she 
has!” And thus onward. All this is greatly tedious and 
wearisome and should be shunned. 

Similarly there are those who have a passion for tell- 
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ing their dreams with such fervor and minuteness and 
making them of such importance that it is a grievous 
thing to listen to, for truly they are in general so foolish 
and so monstrous dull that they are not to be borne. 
Scarcely one dream merits ever to be told. 

Although it would seem that nothing can be lighter 
than dreams yet there is another thing still more shallow 
and that is lies and those people who tell them, to the 
end that they may appear well in the eyes of others, for 
no reason but self-praise, vain-glory and vanity. Thus 
they go peacocking before the eyes of others and gain 
naught but contempt, so wasting their breath and 
words. | 

Look well to your behavior at table. Do not eat 
greedily like a yokel nor sit with your elbows on the 
table. Do not wipe your mouth on the table cloth nor 
when leaving carry a toothpick between your teeth like 
a bird searching for a place to build a nest, nor carry 
it over your ear like a barber. 

Do not talk at table of melancholy things such as 
wounds or sickness or pestilence and if others do so, 
try to turn them away from such material. However, I 
have heard a very worthy man, my own neighbor, hold 
that man has a great need to weep as to laugh; and for 
this reason, he says he searches out dolorous stories such 
as are called tragedies to relate, saying that people so 
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wept over what they thus listened to that they re- 
covered from their own troubles. But however that may 
be, I still believe it not well to sadden the hearts of those 
we talk with, and if there be any person who truly needs 
to weep, surely he may arrive at it with good mustard or 


a strong onion.” 


GALLIPOLI 


At Gallipoli we lunched. There is nothing sombre 
about this little port; the buildings being low, cut off 
no light; and where they are not white, they are pink, 
blue or yellow. Sitting in the small restaurant, we had 
a view of the busy harbor, the castle, the great bridge 
and the coming and going of the lively inhabitanis. Op- 
posite us was an ancient Greco-Roman fountain. I was 
amused later to see it had been “improved” on the side 
toward the street, that is, it had been whitewashed and 
decorated, but its beautification had not included the 
back where the old stone had been left uncovered. 

One is inclined to linger in a little seaport for there 
are always things to see; and it happened that in our 
wanderings we came out upon its western verge. It was 
very quiet there, the water laved the stone embankment 
gently, no foot-fall of a passer-by disturbed; and there 
stood three churches, all looking toward the setting sun. 
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They were humble churches, perhaps unused now, for 
their doors were shut. The afternoon light fell full upon 
them as they faced the far watery horizon. Somehow 
they brought back a soldier’s phrase often spoken a 
few years ago, “going west,” and in those days of war, 
surely the portals of all such sanctuaries were open wide 
to those who sought comfort in them. 


SCORRANO, CORIGLIANO AND, SOUTH 


At Scorrano there was an excitement in building, 
busy workers among piles of tufa. One structure was 
finished, the most important on the street, and glittered 
with fresh paint. It had a high flat front with only two 
openings, a pair of big arched doors. 

“This will be a warehouse for storage?” I ventured. 

“Not exactly,” said Bruno, “the family will live in 
HEEOOR 

“But how? There are no windows.” 

“They will live in a quartierino in the rear,” he ex- 
plained. 

“That sounds rather sordid,” said I. 

“Oh no, it is the custom of the country and they will 
be quite contented and proud.” 

There certainly was a front of splendor and at the 
roof-line, a huge pair of ox-horns painted scarlet. This 
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is a protection against the machinations of witches. 
Other houses bore horns also, but this pair was quite 
the largest and finest. There is great virtue in ox-horns; 
carters need to be protected and one frequently sees a 
single horn and small bell dangling beneath a cart as it 
jogs along the road. To judge by appearances, the more 
crooked the horn the more efficacious it is. 

In the late afternoon there were more little towns of 
unaccountably differing character, some reasonably 
clean, others sadly dirty, but whether such towns be 
large or mere hamlets there is always present the one 
“great house.” For example, Montesano is a type of the 
worst of these villages, consisting of one long street, un- 
paved, dirty, practically a gutter, with on either side 
a continuous wall of low one-story buildings, poor and 
squalid; but half way the length of the street is one 
house very superior to the rest though of the ‘same 
height. A wide arched opening on the street shows a 
clean, well kept court open to the sky and full of 
shrubs and flowers. A pretty house-front gives upon it, 
the windows open and lace curtains showing. The con- 
trast was striking. 

It should be an event to reach Point Leuca with her 
Saint Mary of the End of the Earth, Santa Maria de 
Finibus Terrae, and to stand on the white shore look- 
ing across to Africa, but the surroundings are unroman- 
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tic, the place has become a resort for summer bathers, 
and like others of its kind, is without interest, so that 
one is not tempted to remain there long. 

On the return journey by way of the eastern shore, 
there are many places one might linger in for their pic- 
turesqueness. There is Giuliano, a castle of vast extent, 
the outward sweep of its base to the moat buried in 
thick foliage. One story has become a pleasure terrace 
with rows of flowerpots and a tent of .vines overhead. 
There, too, is Salignano’s enormous and singular round 
tower; a little north of these is Tiggiano and its Castel 
Barone, having a fine old loggia whose corbels are dec- 
orated with Moors’ heads. Tricase has a small compact 
castle and a pretty little harbor; while Tritino, near by, 
shows the imposing remains of its fortress with many 
square flanking bastions. Lucugnano’s castle keeps its 
big square tower still topped with battlements, while 
another portion of it has been converted into a villa. 
And so on and on, there is no end to the castelli of this 
shore. 

At last we turn inland and come to Corigliano, a col- 
lection of humble houses but with the distinction of a 
great medizval castle. Four enormous round towers re- 
main at the corners of the enclosed space, the square 
keep rises in the midst and a moat surrounds all. Shrubs 
and vines have grown out of the summits of the tow- 
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ers, little trees have planted themselves in the moat, and 
the whole lovely overgrown ruin has turned to wild- 
ness. 

Such is the picturesque aspect on the west side, but 
circle round it until you have reached the place of 
entrance where was once the draw-bridge. Between 
amusement and horror you behold how its later owners 
have transformed it. Connecting two of the heavy tow- 
ers and rising above them is a glaring baroque facade 
that I am confident has hardly been surpassed. It is di- 
vided into three sections, of which the narrow middle 
portion projects slightly and is whitewashed. This con- 
tains the deeply arched opening of the draw-bridge, just 
over which is a narrow balcony with two windows 
opening upon it; poised on the top of each of these win- 
dows is an attenuated statue of exaggerated height. The 
other two spaces are filled in largely with elaborate dec- 
orations among which are statues in niches. 

With a flying leap through history, a liberal range of 
characters has been chosen for representation, Alfonso 
of Aragon, Scanderbeg, a local worthy or two, Can 
Grande della Scala, Bajazet, the Marquis of Pescara and 
Christopher Columbus. 

In one street of Corigliano there is a charming little 
parochial church with a graceful campanile, and there is 
also a beautiful arch called the Arco Lucchetti, which 
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stands in a by-street, as a mere opening leading nowhere, 
in a commonplace wall. It is formed of three massive 
pieces of stone and carved in interesting designs of great 
variety, Byzantine foliage, peacocks, wheels, stars, a 
lovely thing going gradually to ruin. If only it could 
be rescued! There are no guardians in Corigliano who 
protect treasures like this. 

While the artist was busy exploring for subjects for 
her camera, I sat in the automobile waiting and pres- 
ently a group of little girls between eight and twelve 
years old collected and stood beside the car regarding 
me silently. For the sake of conversation I remarked: 
“Tt is rather cold today.” One of the smaller girls, evi- 
dently -a leader, turned to the rest and stated, with 
gravity: 

“She says it is rather cold today.” 

They bowed seriously and looked back at me. 

“JT think I must put on something warmer,” said I, 
keeping a solemn countenance. 

“She says she thinks she must put on something 
warmer,” repeated the small spokeswoman. Another 
bow, and they turned again to me. 

“T wonder if this coat will be best,” I continued, to 
keep up the game. 

“She says she wonders if that coat will be best.” Ac- 
ceptance and continued sobriety of all. It began to seem 
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like a lesson for parrots. It was time to find whether 
they could be startled out of their demureness. 

“I believe I will put it on alla gobbina,” said I. 

A sudden burst of merry laughter from the whole 
group! For those readers who do not know what man- 
ner of adjusting a garment this may be, I will explain 
that a gobbina is a little hunchback and to wear a coat 
alla gobbina is to pull it up around one’s ears without 
putting the arms into the sleeves. The ice was broken, 
we were now acquainted. I had recourse to the store of 
candy I carried for such social occasions and distributed 
some. Smiles and thanks followed. 

“Did they,” I asked, ‘tadmire this palazzo?” 

“Oh yes, it was proprio bellissimo,’ they held, and 
there was a new proprietor, one Signor Ancona, he had 
lately bought it. Of what he was going to do with it 
they were uncertain, it was now empty. 

“Once on a festa day,” said one little damsel, “we had 
dolci che piangono.” 

“Ah!” said I, “that was wonderful, but you see I 
could not so well travel with dolci of that kind for they 
would break.” 

“Yes, yes, that was true” all agreed, and one said: 
“What a terrible mess that would make! But,” she 
added, pensively, “they are very, very good.” 

I resolved if I ever came again to Corigliano to bring 
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with me the kind of sweets they yearned for. Dolci che 
piangono, weeping candies, are those that have a crust 
of chocolate outside and syrup within. 

When we left Corigliano it was to take our way 
northward on the return to Lecce. Again the wide 
spaces of the level country stretched away on every side 
of us. 

Long shafts of late afternoon sun lay across our 
course uninterrupted by hill or rising ground, but 
touching with points of vivid light tiny snow white 
villages that dotted the plain. Among the open fields 
were occasionally rectangular buildings with flattened 
domes; and again, as further north, the low cone shaped 
shelters of stone. To one brought up as I was upon a 
strip of land between the mountains and the ocean, 
this immense level, the unbroken dome of the sky, the 
consciousness that of two different seas, one lay on either 
hand, brought a new emotion, curious and moving. 
Waves of mild warm air brought the scent of those 
small aromatic herbs that make themselves known by 
their odors, and gradually the light grew less and less 
till we reached the end of our journey in darkness. 


THE END 
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Sannicandro, 24-32 

San Nicola of Bari, 89, 91-93 


San Nicola of Trani, 121, 122 

San Severino, Count, 159 

Santa Maria de Finibus Terrae, 
288 

Santa Maria di Calena, 11 

Santa Maria Maggiore di Siponto, 
45 

Santelena, 25 

Santo, Stefano di, 271 

Saracens, 25, 44, 57-60, 87, 112, 
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Scorrano, 287, 288 

Sele River, 142 

Sforza, Gian Galleazo, 85 

Giovanni, 106 

sheep migration, 46, 47 

shelters, shepherds’, 46 

shrines, 101% 

Sicily, 87, 166, 208 

Sigilgaeta, 210, 211 

singing children, 184 

Siponto, 43-46 

Sitwell, S., 254 

Slavs, 33, 34 

Soliman the Great, 35, 36 

songs, 31, 32, 274, 275 

Spain, 10, 78, 141, 232 

Spanish, 19, 106, 194, 233 

Sperone d'Italia, 5 

Spur of Italy, 5 

Sulmona, 20 

Sultan Mofareg ibn Salem, 88 

Sultan of Bari, 87 

superstitions, 51, 52, 53, 58, 74, 
91s 93, 94, 98, 131, 1475 
160, 161, 274, 288 

Syria, 212 
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Tafuri, Giambernardo, 259 


Giovanni, 141 
Talismano, 271, 273 


Tancred de Hauteville, 205, 206 


tarantella, 131-134 
Taranto, 233 
tarantula, 131, 134 
Tavoliere, 43, 46 
Terra di Bari, 93, 94 
Terra d’Otranto, 274 
Tiggiano, 289 

Tolve, 143, 144 
Totila, 184 

Trajan, 120, 235 
Trani, 117-124 
tratturi, 47 

Tremiti Badia, rr 
Tremiti Islands, 5, 32-39 
Tricase, 289 

Tripoli, 35 

Tritino, 289 

Troia, 64-67 

Trojans, 267; war, § 
trullo, 139 

turfa, 95, 255, 287 
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Vaglia, 195 

Valladolid, 78 

Varano, Lake, 25 
Vardarelli brothers, 69-72 
Vecchi, Cav. V., 119 
Venice, 19, 91, 92 

Venosa, 201-216 

Venturi, 116 

Ventus Volturnus, 230 
Vergil, 33 
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Vidal, 210 

Vieste, 5, 14-21, 78 
Virgin, see Madonna 
Vitalba, 170, 223 

Vocino, Michele, 5, 27 
Vulture, see Monte Vulture 


Walpole, Horace, 263 
watch tower, 8 


water supply, 24, 94, 142 
witches, 30, 48, 288 


Tunis, 35 
Turi, 145 Yolanda, wife of Frederick II, 
Turin, 157 128 
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